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_ ANNOUNCEMENTS © 
World's Forestry Congress in Rome” 


(lay 1926) 
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; ‘fet Titasts iohal Forestry Congress will take place in Rome in 
May , 1926, under the auspices of the International Institute of Agricul-— 
ture. . It is the intention of the organizing committee to hold the con- 
gress to practical purposes and to treat only ‘questions really of inter- 
national importance. Special attention will be given to statistical = 
problems and to problems of the forest industries. The congress will 
also discuss technical, economic, and legal aspects of forestry. 


At the time of the congress an important. collection of forest 
products and of machines used in wood industries will be exhibited. 
Excursions to- some of.the most interesting forests of. Italy and ee ee 
ble. te some in other countries will be arranged for the, member's 


- _* addition ea ‘governinental. dclegates, societies, ass Set acee 

. Emptitations, and private persons can ‘become members of the congress by 
sending to. the "Forestry Congress. Committee," c/o Institut “International 
d'Agriculture, Rome, Villa Umberto Er, oy” registered | letter, the subscrip— 
tion fee of 50 French francs (aeprosinately $2550) -* the menibers will re- 
ceive free of charge all the reports of the congress and may enjoy fur- 
ther privileges such as reduction of traveling expenses on land and sea 
excursions, admission to receptions, etc. A special program giving fil 
particulars in regard to these privileges will be issued later. 


Membership blanks can be obtained from the Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from S. T. Dana, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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° Come and Get It! : 


The sum of $1,000 has been 1 given to the Society of : 
ae Foresters :by Charles Lathrop Pack, President of : 
he American Nature Association, to be araried in two : 
ia for scientific and. technical articies on forestry : 
written by foresters. The first award of $500 applies to : 
; articles prepared not later than Jamary, 1625, and the $ 
. ! second to the prize article selected not later than Jan- : 
: uary, 1927.. The Executive Council of the Society now has : 
: under consideration the details of these awerds and ex-  :. 
: pects to make formal announcement of the prize contest 
within the near future... 6 sa) 25 5rt: on §- 
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Forest Prize Offered in Georgia 

A silver loving cup is offered to the club making the best showing 
in advancing forestry in Georgia before the October meeting of the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs at Atlanta. The cup is: the gift of Mrs. W. W. 
Stark, prominent in club circles and an active leader in the Georgia For— 
estry Association. It is offered to stimulate State-wide tree planting, 
school woodcraft exhibits, and efforts to increase membership in the 
Georgia Forestry Resseiaties. 

The cup must be won for three successive years | ‘to become the perma— 
nent prize to any one club district. Tis ane 
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Conference of Oregon Foresters 


The third anrual conference of fire wardens and law-enforcement 
men in the employ of the State Board of Forestry of Oregon is to be held 
eT co oe ‘the ECE: of May. a ee of forestry protective 
the. Northwest wa be invited to attend. The -program will include addresses 
. by a nurber of men very prominent in forest activities. Special interest 
will de given to. the meeting of this year by the necessity of taking up 
the revised forest coaié passed by the last session of the legislature, 
thoroughly threshing out the various provisions of the law, and instruct— 
ing the men as. to what will be exected of them in its enforcement. Sub- 
. jects to be discussed will include slash disposal, law enforcement, weather 
bureau, fires and fire weather, and any other matters which the men may 
care to bring up., An intoresting feature of the conference will be the 
banquet held on the evening of the first day. 
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Unpublished Manuscript Available 


In addition to the umpublished manuscripts listed in the March 
issue of the Forest Worker, the-Forest Service now has available for 
distribution to members of the faculties of forest schools and to State 
foresters an unpublished eaport on Comparative Forage Values and Distin- 
guishing Characteristics. of the More Common Range Plants of District Four, 
by Arthur W. Sampson, Plant Ecolozist. Tyned copies of this report will 
be furnished to applicants willing to pay for the typing. 


' Vith regard to the previous offer to furnish copies of Grazing In- 
vestisations Program, 1924, it is announced that the 1925 program will prob-— 
ably be reacy for distribution in mimeographed form within two months. 


American Forest Weelk 


Forest Protection Week, which for four years has been observed 
“annually in response to Presidential proclamation, this year has become 
American Forést. Veck. It is still true that the greatest possible con- 
tribution to forest economy lies in the conquest of the 50.000 fires that _ 
ja a Gevastate the forest. wealth of America as no other agency de 
“stroys any other natural or artificial resource of any comtry; but many 
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other. Dieees of ‘the perpetuation and.use of: the forests have a claim on 
'. the, spééfal interest of the public. American ‘Forest Week is a week for 
“the “consideration. and cont emlation of the tangible and intangible bene 
oy deat of four forests, for the planning of: their ‘creation, ‘care, and im- 
proverient., for tree planting, for: the. devising of<economies in the prepa- 
ration and use “of forest products, sand for the ‘encouragement of the one 
erent economic measure in which all the people can: and. must cooperate 

if it is to succeed — the perpetual forestation of our forest land. 


“ 


Besides feeling that the purposes, of the. week ‘ought to be broad- 

ened, the Forest Service judged that it could “be more effectually admin- 
is ster ed by a: non-governmental body. Accordingly, the direction of the 
activitiés of the weck was entrusted to the Amorican Forest Week Cormittee, 
headed by the Hon: Frank 0. Lowéen and including the following organiza- 
; tions: T he General Federation. of Womenits Clubs, the U. 5. Forest Service, 
“the American Forestry. Association, the National Lumber Manufacturers! As- 
sociation, the, Izaak Walton Leagtie - of America, the American Tree Associa- 
tiony American Paper and Pulp. Association, Neh ies n Farm Bureau Federa—- 
tion, Associated Advertis sing ‘Clubs: of-. the % World, Western Forestry and 
“Conservation Association, “American Federa tion ane Labor, and many other 
national and. icant al educational , Roe bn and industrial groups. 


The committee proposed. as ‘the central. event of American Forest Week. 
in every community a public meeting with a program of talks, stereopticon, 
or moving pictures, and’ the adoption | of resolutions regarding reforesta- 
tion and afforestation. It suggested the organization of local and State. 
committess representing the women's clubs, busines s clubs, luncheon clubs, 
the big consumers“of forest products, the schools, the press, the whole- 
sale and retail Lumb er trade, the outdoor societies, the agricultural 
industry, the Boy Scouts, and all other interested groups of citizens, 
which would. direct cand lo¢alize the observance of Forest Week. Emphasis 


was placed:on the. importance. of localizing this educational campaign. 
.It was urged’ that, wherever possible the ebservance of the week include 


the undertaking: of some local project’ sich.as the acquisition of land for 
a municipal” or: St hate forest and tree planting on local watersheds, in 
parks, and along higiways. _ Other activities which claimed place in the 
program of the week were efforts to éxtend the membership of State and 
national associations devoted to the advancement of forestry; special ex- 
cursions of outdoor orranizations; the featuring of forest subjects at 
regular or special meetings of all local organizations accustomed to dis= 
cuss public affairs; demonstrations of bettcr ways of utilizing forest 
procucts; special forest assemblies in the public schools; and for~ 
estry pageants by the Boy and Girl Scouts. 


Beas 


Publicity material for Forest Wéek was printed.and distributed 
by the Forest Service in great quantities. By April 16 the Service had 
printed and distributed 150,000 copies of a suggested program for the 
observance of American Forest Week by schools, Boy Scouts, etc., and 
120,000 copies of the President's proclamation. About 15 stories bear- 
ing on various phases of forestry were mimeographed and distributed, 
the soba: mumber of copies being estimated at 28,000. Both printed and 
mim graphed material was distributed first to the district offices of 
the Forest. Service, the eleven Forest Experiment Stations, and the ‘For- 
est Products Laboratory.” The State ‘Forestry Departments received large 
quotas. Hundreds of miscellaneous requests-received by the Service 
Were filled next, and finally in: cooperation with the American Forest 
Week Committee a long mailing list of organizations and persons was cov~ 
ered. All told, the Forest Service mailed 90,000 copies of the American 
Forest ede hookl ot prepared by the. Committee and 18,000 copies of its ne 
clip sheet vad ET SPOPERS« 2. 
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Wise forest protection does not-mean the with- —- : 
drawal of -forést, resources, Whether. of wood, water, or : 
Brass, from contributing their full share to the: wel- : 
fare of the poople, but, on the contraty; ‘Zives the - 
assutance of larger and@-more certain suppliés. The 
fundamental idea of. forestry is the. perpetuation of 
forests by.use. Forest. protection is mot an end of 
itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the re- 
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sources of our country and the industries which de~ : 
$ pend on them : 
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arbor Tey 
‘This year the observa’‘nre of Arbor. Day falls within American For- 


est Week in at least five States, as follows’ Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


The first observance of Arbor Day in the United States took place 
in "treeless Nebraska." The Hon. J. Sterling Morton, then a member of the 
Nebraska Board of Agriculture and later United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in 1872 introduced at a meeting of the board a resolution by 
which the tenth of April of that yoar was set apart and consecrated to 
tree planting in the State of Nebraska. Wide publicity was given to the 
plan, and.on that first Arbor Day over a million trees were planted in 
the State. A few years later the State legislature passed an act desig- 
nating Mr. Morton's birthday, April 22, as the date of Arbor Day and mak- 
ing it a legal holiday. Originally soma bare of trees, Nebraska has 
Decome one of the leaders in practical forestry. In 1895 the legislature 
passed a resolution that the State be popularly known as "The Tree Plant- 
ers’. State." : 


At the present. time more than walt the States have laws for the 
observance of Arbor Day.. In. the others and in saveral of the Territories 
the day is observed by proclamation of the governor, authorization by the 

superintendent of. education, or other action. Im at least one State be- 
sides Nebraska — Rhode Islana ~ the day has been mide a legal pease 


Ainkonice the United states, Arbor tay ae eens tee patriotic and 
_ esthetic associations in addition. to its-original practical purpose. 
Tree planting furnishes a lasting: incentive to civic betterment, and car- 
ries with ita peotiee tion. ae ae ai of. a and: national fore- 
sight. an ay : ee, are 


Albert Caplan left: Philadélphta Sunday, March 29, 1925, on a hike 
towards Trenton, Ne J., and New York: City, and has not returned. He is Ih 
years of age, 5 feet 8 inches tall, weighs 137 pounds, has dark hair and 
complexion, goed teeth, and large frame, and wears silver-rimmed glasses. 
When he Lert home. he had on khaki knickers, shirt,-and kmapsack, sccut 
shoes and hat, and black-and-white checked flannel ae jacket. 


Since he is anterestee An. Popes it ‘is Shought that he might 
have applied for -employment in. some sort of:forest work. -If you have any 
news of this boy, kindly notify his father, Joseph coy ae 2340 N. fo 
Avenue, Ee oa 
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| STATE FORESTRY _DEPARTIENTS AND ORGANIZAT IONS 


“state ys his 
By C.. R. “Tillotson, Ge. cs ‘Forest a ae 


So much prominence eee b been given to: the aims, efforts, and ac~ 
comlishments of the Federal Government in forestry matters that. the 
less spectacular but in no wise less :éffeetive local efforts of the _ 
States along similar lines have‘to a large extent been lost sight of. 
In their own fields, some.of the.States have ° initiated forest policies 
and carried on activities-of wide scope.» In ‘gsorie lines of effort oe 
are loading rather or ae the encase: Government» 


Efforts to iletiniet by pee ereres ‘the property rights of — com. 
monw e21th in its titberland weré ma@e-as early as. the colonial times by 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. : The real need of definite and sus-. . 
tained forestry effort was not evident, ‘however , until a.muoch later date; 
and logislation and endeavor of any radl ‘consequence were postponed until 
about 1867, In that year the agricultural and horticultural societies 
of Wisconsin were invited ‘by the lesislature to appoint a committee to 
report.on the disastrous effects of forest destruction. ~In-1869 the 
Maine Board.of Agriculture appointed a committee to report on a forest 
policy for the State, which led to the Act of 1872 "For the Encourage- 
ment of the Growth of Trees" granting 20 years exomp tion, from taxation - 
for lands’ plantcd to trees. Following the great influx of settlers to 
the prairie States, lavs refarding the trees on highways and for the en 
couragement of. timber planting under either bounty or exemption. from taxa- 
tion were passed in Iowa, Kansas, and.Wisconsin in 1868} in Hebraska and 
New York in 1869; in. Missouri in 1870; in Minnesota in 1871; in Nevada in 
1873; in Ilinois-in 1874; and-in Dakota and Connecticut in 1875... As a 
result nearly one million acres of treés were planted in the prairie re- 
gion alone. -As early as 1805 New York- State ‘made provision. for. the pro~ 
tection of the ereat Acirondack timber preserve against fire; and in 1895 
Minnesota made apeiron phe —— against fire of all. timberland in 
CHO“Btatos = PTH oe GAs Rk &. 
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Developments in recent years in the States have been rapid. Nine- 
~teen States vow have established State forests, with an area oF 5,600,000 
mS} ? : 
Beres: thirty-three States have State forestry departments; cwenty—nine 
States are at present giving protection against fire to 175,000,000 


acres of timberlané; and sixteen States maintain State forest nurseries 
and are now able each year to distribute 25 or 30 million young trees 
for forest planting within their boundaries. Ninety thousand to one mn- 
drod thousand acres of State-owned lards alone have been planted to for- 
est and fully 1,370,000 acres of privatels-owned land. State appropria- 
tions for ail forestry purposes have increased from $65,000 in the year 

_ 1890. to about $5,500,000 at the present time. 


: - Fach of. the States which maintain forestry departments gives aid 
to timberland owners in the handling of their woodlands and in the dis~. 
' posal of their forest products, Vermont maintains a clearing house for 
sellers and purchasers of timber. Other States have made intensive sur- 
veys of their forest resources, of the timber products consumed, the 
amount of wood shipped in, the freight charges involved, and other kin- 
dred questions. Many States have’ taken a leading part in the introduc- 
tion of the subject of forestry into the public schools. In Tennessee 

_ and Louisiana the teaching of forestry in all public schools is compul~ 
sorye In other States the subject of forest fire prevention is taught 
along with the general subject of fire prevention. 


The States receive cooperation from the Federal Government in the 
protection against fire of forest lands at the headwaters of navigable 
streams. Federal aid in this respect amounts at present to $400,000 a 
year. The States pledge themselves to spend at least an equal amount , 
and have far exceeded this requirement. Today they are spending about 
$1,700,000 yearly. They have not been stingy witn either their money 
or their efforts in advancing the forestry program of the United States. 


A ficld which the States have developed to a marked degree is that 
_ of commmity forests. Towns, cities, and villages have been urged by 
State forestry authorities to buy up or otherwise acquire forest land 
which can be devoted to the purpose of growing timber and of protecting 
_the watersheds of streams which furnish municipal water supplies. The 
States have given aid by furnishing young trees for planting, usually 
- free of cost, The result-of: this movement is mich wider than is usually 
realized. According to available records about 500,000 acres of land 
have been acyviired by monicipelities for such forests, and it is more 
than likely thet the totel exceeds this figure. The commanal forests 
promise in time to become as important in the United States as they al- 
ready are in several of the European countries. 


NE aig eae eile and Washington. 
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Progress in State Forestry Legislation 
By J. G. Peters; U.S. Forest. Service 


“Ths, far at the legislative sessions of. 1925, important laws have 
been ‘enacted in “Idaho, -Indiana, Missouri’, North Carolina, Olio, Oklahoma, 
and Vermont. ‘ “Equally inpdrsant: bills failed in Arkansas, serene, Oregon, 


Lars See mS = ara § 
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Tho Poe ineaas + ee ins oe ‘the nem idaho. mem pak Sobek State 
forestry board; ‘Stato forester, compulsory patrol, and regulation of 
slash disposals ‘Indiana establishes a State: forestry. fund through a 
special an ‘tax -on all property, estimated to ‘yield approximately 
$25, 600 annually ; for the purchase and eae aes of mee. forests and 
the’ Bromine of forest planting’ ‘stock, pe Se as 
: “Missouri ‘creates a forestry eeaeacame. oer a ‘Stabe. coe 
in the State board of dsriculture. - North Carclina.:elevates its geolog— | 
ical and economic survey, whiéh-has.herétofore had: control over the for~ 
estry work of the State, to’ a-départrient of ‘conservation and development, 
Ohio ‘provides in the usual ' ‘type of yield-tax law for the classification 
of forest lands, of a defined character, which the owner shall "declare 
_ to be devoted exclusively to forestry." : Gklahora-establishes a forestry 
commission, and,:throuzh the passage-of-an enabling act, permits the 
Pederal Secret ‘ta: pirchase lands in.tle State for national forests, 
Vermont also, ‘through an. énabling-act, permits . the. acavisition of lands 
for sn eomneeen shismerianad 


. _ mong: the. Bs measures See ‘failed were ‘those | in Arkansas 
and. South Carolina to establish State forestry departments; in Montana, 

to elevate ‘the present forestry department. from a division in the land 
department. to a.séparate-State board, of. forestry’: ‘in Oregon, “to allow 

the State: board jof forestry .to.establish.a value on denuded forest “land 
for taxation purposes, the assessed valuation being baséa on the ‘value 

of the land for growing timber, or, in other words, on the expactatien 

* value (this. passed, the.legislature "put received, the governor's veto); 

in Texas, the resolution. to. -emend the. ‘constitution’ so as to empower tho 

Legislature "to enact “juct laws for the taxation of lands set’ aside for 

- purposes of timber growing-and.for the supervision of such lands and 

the administration of such lars; and in Washington, the bill passed by 

the legislature but vetoed by. the gowerndr: which fait” in view ‘the Pcs aca 

anang. of the tina systen,* ~“ 
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Reforestation in New York State 


_The Conservation Commi ssion of New York State has given out 
the following figures as a few high lights on the progress of its | 
movement for the reclamation of waste land by reforestation: 


Nitst Plantation 7 VOOM cise. © oe se: aa sue Wea evo oo. a ODE eee 
Planted last year fie emis Ga a 9,247,080... 
Planted ‘sines 190l SN: hee er eer sas pewehioles. Sgeesoomcenten - 
Anmual output of State nurseries, "1925, wage deses 10,000 000. " 
We Soa SS pe Oe. MP mes, £2: SIS eon eden en. 
ti] 1% if rT i} if 1920, eA Rd ara ~..35,000 ,000 a 
Farmers and individual lamiowners in 1924 sees "hf (ooo soa0 9 
MUNICipalities sips pists iaconece Ue ow Looe Oo mE 
Industrial cOneerns’ /oss¢ensserea ee ON? 3 = PRge G0 - 
Farm: Buresua. Peer lee. ESPs. eh edits oe seit. 633, 1290 ae 


State institutions, rural schools; - 
Boy Scouts, sportsmen's associations, | veeey nee: iat 
and others 1 aS Me ee 995, 550 My 


‘The State sells trees for lente on geivane land at. $2 per 


thousand for 2-year-old seedlings, and $4 per thousand for Suyear-old- 
transplants.. Trees for planting on public land are furnished free.. 
No trees are furnished for planting outside of New York State. — 


Plans have just been completed for the most extensive reforesta~ 
tion operations ever undertaken in this country, hrough the oilargée- 
ment of the commission's nurseries so as to produce: between. 35,000 ,000 » 
and 40,000,000 2-year-old trees for planting in 1927. This is nearly 
four times the present output of the nurseries and is-made possible by - 
the appropriation of $120, 000 for reforestation Ae the: Legh aaa this 
year. 
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The nutiber of beds in the nurseries has “been: increased ae 4, B68. 
The beds have an average capacity of more than. 8, 2000 young Pree, “ 


. The supply of young trees that wili Sorgen “by 1927 yee the - 
seed to be planted this spring would plant about 40 ,000' acres, an area 
larger than the county of New York, Richmond, or ‘ohe. Brens.s %; 


There will be 1,542 beds sown with white pine poet which will 
be expected to produce 12,336,000 trees. The white pine seeds have 
been obtained from New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Province of 
Ontario. 
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There will be 1,080 beds of red or Norway pine, expected to 
produce 10,800,000 trees. A portion of the seeds was collected in 
the Adirondacks and some have been purchased in Minnesota sand 2D. EHO nore 
Province of Ontario. 2 


Two Hundred beds will be sown with Scotch pine, which ncecord~ 
ing to estimate will produce 2,000,000 treess The seeds were obtained 
from Soren: 

“ Smaltor® petiigs w210' dnelnde white: spruce seed from Denmark, 
balsam from the Adirondacks ,. “white cedar from New York and Pennsylvania, - 
European larch from ‘isto? ‘black locust from Austria, slash pine from 
Louleiana, and oe cane from southern Europe. 

“If weather conditions are favorable for germination and develop 
ment, the Conservation Cormission expects to have 39,000,000 more trees 
in its nurseries on July 4 than it now has. The output of the nurseries 
this year will te approximately 10,000,000.° It is estimated that about 
17,000,000 will be available in 1926, and under this plan 39,000,000 


e~year=old seedlings will be available for 1927, 
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Oregon's Forestry Budget 


Data compiled in the office of the State Forester of Oregon 
from budgets submitted by the various cooperative organizations show 
that over $250,000 will be spent this year in forest protection by 
the State, and association and private interests. This is exclusive 
of any fire-suppression costs and does not include any allotments 
which might be received from the Clarke-McNary fund, The personnel 
will include approximately 300 regularly paid firewardens and lookouts. 
Among the items included in the budget are patrolmen and lookouts, 
$130,000; equipment and construction work, $16,000; supervising wardens, 
$22,000; and publicity, $7,000. 
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Connecticut Holds Thirticth Forestry Annual 


The thirtieth annual mecting of the Connecticut Forestry Asso= 
ciation was held in Hartford on January 31, 1925, and was attended by 
more than 300 people. An interesting program included addresses by 
Connecticut forestry officials and by Mr. Flavel Shurtleff, a city 
planner attached to the Russell Sage Foundation, Congressman John 
Clarke of New York, and Major R. Y. Stuart of Pennsylvania. Colonel 
T. S. Woolsey, Jr., member of the State Chamber of Commerce Forestry 
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... Committee, explained the proposed I es program “Por! “forestry and 
.. Teitetated the demand for more State forests, stating that Connecticut 
shcuid havé at Least, 200,000 acres of publiciy--owned. forest and recom 

mending a bond issue as the ‘best means of: obtaining. thems He also 


- Speke or eee mes for a State nursery. 


ng Neen? et Pee, for Bea oe forest and park ‘purchases. >... 


ek nurseries and State forests. 


ere Dean. He ee Graves of the Yale: School of Forestry..was elected 
president: for. the. year..1925, Resolutions: ‘were adopted declaring that 
the State should: Hote anen not less’ than’ $700,000, for the next two~ 
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In: Sennett oa with aS meeting ‘of ‘the association was hela a 

a meeting of the wardens of Hart sford: and Tolland -counties. Addresses 
Oye B Bs Calvert, meteorologist of: ‘the Us Se: Weather Bureau, ‘Warden 

ih Pe Brenson, and.- Mr... Westvelt of the" Northeastern, Forest Experiment 

Station, were followed. by. a ‘spirited eur pSAom) of. the. different meth 

eds of She vacking a fires te 45: tear beds Ertan h 8 yee on. F 
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Ohio and Texas Got Incr cased Ap ropriation: 


“In Ohio. spnopeatione. fore ieee for the present fiscal year 
have been increased, by ate 000 over those.of last year. The: current 
appropriation provides $100,000 for. the purchase of State’ forest lands, 
$15,000 for a new mur sery, and: am: increase of $3,000 per year in forest 
Ee funds.» In addition, there are: some increasés in PESACH OE for 


lee alee has beats Fortunate. in its appropriation bills this 
year, The present annual appropriation: for. forestry in the State, ex- 
clusive of the money available for the purchase of State forest lands, 
amounts to $29,560. The appropriation for the next biennial period 
gives the State $49,000 per annum. Specific appropriations for fire 
protection were increased: from. $15,200..to. approximately $28,000, an 80 
pén,cens’ increase. ..The farm forestry item was increased from $4, 000 to 
$6,900 per enum, and the gemeral administrative allowance from $6,200 
to $7,580. ‘the Texas lesislature at- the. present tine is apparently 
quite favorable. i vo ees) MOASUL ES. , 
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Telling the World | 


District Forester Harbeson of Milroy, Peamegiente | has devel- 
oped a number of interesting forest demonstration plots along the Levis—~ 
town~Bellefonte Highway. During the winter months his forest. rangers 
have been making improvement cuttings in stands of haravood trees and 
have done pruning work in evergreen: plantations alonz the highway- 
Travelers along this hifhway are- impressed with these practical object 
lessons in forest treatment. Ata commanding. place near one of the im- 
proved plantations a dovble-faced’ sign, 3x7 feet, has been erected 
with the following inscription: | 


WHITE PINE 
PLANTED 1913 320 
SNATCH THEM GROW 


The letters-on the sien. are - ‘inclies high and can ee fpr seis read 
from a fast-moving automobile. : 


Another doubl e~faced sign. i Gy fect aah Deen 2 placed near an im 
provement Bes It “bears. the - following inscription: | 


3 THIS ARBA WAS 
DEVASTATED BY FIRE IN 1900 
NATURE'S NEV FOREST --- 
\Xn TREATED 1925. 


This improvenent eo ees the display signs -are the most practical 
kind of forest advertisement. Without -the sign the value of the improve 
ment work would be eréatly reduced, and: the. educational signs without . 
the accompanying demonstration : nlots: would have. little value. 

These practical forestry saveetinenese ‘showla create a favorable: 
sentiment and pay big dividends,for thousands of people will see them 
annually. More such demonstration plots are needed to show the —— 
the practical eka) of SOreeer work. ts 
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Indiana Takes Progressive Stop 
By George R. Phillips, aes Cte Rees Forester 


e Indiana legislature of” 1925 in “passing ‘the lafuze Forestry 
Act has ete a definite DYOgr oasdEas etapa 


The Lafuze Act provides for a levy of one-half mill on each 
$100 worth of taxable property in the State for the year 1925 and annu- 
ally thereafter for the establichnment of a forestry fund. This makes 
an appropriation of approximately $25,000, This forestry fund is to 
be expended by the Department of Cons servetion-in the purchase, super= 
vision, and development of State forests and for the growing of forest 
tree seedlings for planting on private: and ‘State-owned land. ‘The act 


<5, further provides that all income ae from the sale of State forest 


-part of the State forestry fund. hig will enabls the ‘department to 
continue its present policy of Selling forest tree gecd ings to resi- 
dents of the State for forest. De at a ae: ‘not to exceed the cost 
of production. 


The southern third of Indiana contains 45 per cent of the pres- 
ent forest area of the State and 48 per cent of the idle and waste land. 
It also contains one-quarter of the present population, but pays only 
20 per cent of oe takes. 

The menmineion in this Bee of the’ “ghee: is widial ly decreasing, 
because of the impossibility of making a living from the old worn-out 
farms, and each year contrel and northern Indiana pays ‘nearly $2,000 ,0CO 
in taxes to help care for the school and Civic needs of this ‘gection of 
the State. 


The forestry fund will be expended mainly in the purchase of State 
forests in the hill land of southern: Indiana. Much of this land is 
adaptable only to growing trees. Experience has shown the futility of 
attempting to use it for agricultural crops. By setting aside a certain 
amount of forest land from whith a sustairied yield of timber will be 
assured, it is hoped to bring additional wood-using industries into this 
part of the State and so give employment’-to the regident- population. 
This, together with truck farming, will:eventually- constitute the chief 
industry of the section. 


The aah ads mans, dean eéeeeaal with erect, sould: prové ate 
ttactive to tourists and campers who would - es an "additional ‘source of 
revenue for this needy territory. 
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Ue SeaeEueuts Plants. Tomorrow's Sorests 


Massachusetts ee admiralty pe eeee American Forestry Week. 
The State government has distributed for planting no faver than 4,900,000 
white pine seedlings, besides a considerable number of spruce. These are 
sufficient for planting 5,000 acres. That, we may say, is a small, 
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almost an insignificant, area. It would be if ue were all in one plot. 
But these millions of trees have been distributed to practically every 
- town and city in the State, so that the bencficial effect of the plant- 
ing will be enjoyed in all parts of the commonwealth. It is far better 
to have a thousand trees in each. of ten--towns than 10, NCO in one town 
and. none in the other nine. . Mor cover, the: State has 20 ,000 , 600 more 
trees which will be ready for distribution and planting next year and 
the-year following which will mean 25 ,000 acres reforested. ‘Massachu- 
setts is in area a'emali Stite. Let us suppose all other States in the 
Union to do as well =- and they should, for there is not.a State that 
needs it less than Vassachusetts, while there are many ‘that need it im- 
measuraovly more,” We e.1l,° it ‘would mean that in the present year there 
would be planted 15400, O00 , GOO, ‘trees, reforesting a total area of 
1,&50 000° acres: * Ehat. we subinit t, Would be well worth while, as a sub= 
stantial step'tceward - checline the Genudation. of. ferest lands. “and if in 
the next’ two years’ all conti naed, to dQ ag well as Massachusetts, with 
five times as mech such work a's this year, we should have by 1927 an. 
area of more than 11,009,000 acres planted with nearly 9,000,000 ,COd 
trecs. ocr oe be tree ‘planting in. earnes i, ~The Nashington Post. 
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Vermont. ere ae Association 0 “Organized 


The Forestry eee of the Green Mountain Club at a meeting 

on March Zl organized the’Vermont Forestry Associution. The new associa 
tion has as its parposes the conservation of Vermcnt timber, the pur- 
chase and reforestation cf State: lands, and the educaticn of the people 
to the urgent need cf these things, .Frofessor.K.'R. 3B. Plins, chairman 
_ of the Buresu cf? Minic Cinal ‘Af fairs ats Norv ich University. Northfield, 

Was elected president, The ' officers inclu ae-a vice president. represent= 
ing: each -ecounty in “the State. --The Green Meuntain State Forest’ News. 
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Yer ws ‘ sis ts 


As a-part'of its Corserva tion eek eee tho New York State 
‘Forestry Association has presented its yearbook; containing a reeord 
of the association's activities during the 12.months ending with the 
anmual necting of January 29, 1925. This publication wcplaces the © 
association's quarterly magazine, and containg in adfition to the anmal 
report.an article from each affiliated group with: which the as sociation 
has srypprebes curing the year. . 
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The yearbook contains enoourectie “eridence of cossecacian between 
the various interests concerned in New York fores try. ani. upholds the 
association's claim that it provides a common meeving gecund where opin- 
ions may be ea Pecan oe (esac: ei justed, and age 


--~dings reached. . 


The State Teen Association is ‘now. a little more ‘than-10 years 
old. It has doubled its membership three times since 1919s it. has ‘con~ 
tributed materially to the municipal forest. tnovement by planting the / | 
first 5,000 trees for cach of several cities without cost to: the cities; 
it conducts an annual program of reforestation. in six cities and” is cre= 
ating additional city forests every year by ins structing local committees 
and helning them to-obtain their trees from the Conservation Commission; - 
it has established the first Woman's Federation Forest in the country | 
and is leading the Federated Women's. Clubs in a movement. to create a sim 
ilar forest in each county of the State; it has carried on a successful 
campaign in public education, securing the cooperation oS more than A, 000 
business corporations Tenses bo, New York. Pa 


The latest achievement of the association is noeriGe ea ‘with manici~ 
pal forests in the Capital district of the State, where city forests are 
being built for Albany, Watervliet, and Castleton. The association has 
for several years focused attention upon the need for a forest for the 
city of Albany and has recently been rewarded fs the onteae of a 
tract of 600 acres. 


> Seatis ee Factory Increases Output. 


The Pennsylvania hogee enone of Forests and Waters in 1924 grew, 
3,100,000 forest trees on the 35 acres which it has available for this 
purpose - a greater number than was ever before grown in nurseries of 
equal extent in the United States. This supply goes to meet the needs 
of a State in which 3,000,000 acres of land good only for timber produc- 
tion avait plenting, It is believed that by 1928 the annual demand for 
trees in the State will reach 20,000,000. To produce so many will re- 
quire 200 acres of nursery land. 2 

The State forests of Pennsylvania cover a total area of re 131, 611 
acres, including 23,500 acres on which trees have been planted. © "the pras= 
ent value of these forests 18 five ‘times what the State paid for them 
The bill to authorize a State loan of $25,000,000 for further purchases, + 
which has once passed the legislature, will be reintroduced ‘this year 
and if passed will be voted on by the citizens in November. Its provisions 
if put into effect would constitute a long step toward the correction of 
the present situation in which a State capable of producing all the timber 
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it uses produces only 16 per cent of it, importing the reminder at an 
expense of $25, 000, 000 for freight alone. 


-In.. 1924 ‘the Statets fi re-fighting system succeeded in etaaia 


down the, total nutiber of acres burned over to-less than 75 per cent of 
the lowest figure BEEN. Tecorded = the ae eee oes Leaves. 
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". Ore on Studies Relation Betwoon Humidity and Fires 


Until, ie summer ‘of. aged. efforts. a obtain information on the re~ 
lationship of relative humidity "and forest fires. in Oregon had been con~ 
fined mainly | to the Deuglas fir region. Daring. that season the Oregon 
Department of Forestry mde a study of the subject. extending over the 
whole State. A cooperative arr angemont was made by the State and the 
protective organizations for obtaining relative humidity readings from 
Widely scattered sections. Hygro-thermographs were installed in 10 of 
the patrol districts and sling psychrometers in the remaining 12, elther 
at the warden's headquarters or on lookouts. A representative of the 
Use = S. Woather -Bureau visited all the stations having the automatic re~ 
cording instruments and instructed the men in their use, care, and ad-= 
justment. From Jime 15 on, fairly-comlete records were secured from 18 
of the 22 districts. In addition, complete. records for the entire season . 
Were available from the U. ‘Se Weather Bureau offices at Portland, Baker, 
and Roseburg. 


: A minimn Be four readings Wag. Ses on days of ao cee 
and a minieom of eight on. days of low hunidity. - 


“From fie. reports. received it tas been determined that Teadinen 
taken at high elevations, such as Lookouts, are not always dependable. 
The curves platted.from these readings tend 49 go contrary to a curve 
platted from similar data obtaincd at a lower “élevation. However, the 
curve at high clevations is at times an excellent indication of what con- 
ditions will be at the. lower elevations later., More nearly uniform read= 
ings were obtained at stations located at-.the lower elevations and a 
study. of the curve platted from the data for 5 o'clock ps ms shows that 
the periods-of low relative humidity occurred on practically the same —~ 
days. throughout: the State. It was noticeable, however, that the humidity 
- Was consistently from 2Q to 30 per ¢ent lower. in the wastern and ak an a 
part of the State. than. in western OF See ane 


Field men were Peersiat at 0 indi ee in reports of aa Class C 
fires the dates and the time during-which the fire burned with the gréat- 
est degree of intensity. As soon as all the information was available, 
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the acreage burned over and the date was platted separately for the 
two regions, gn vhe same sheet was platted relative umidi ty read- 
ings for 55. -m, at the Portiand ard Kaker offices of the: Met Be Weather 


“Barcau, which Were taken as being fairly rsorcsentative of the humidity 


condi viors” oe troughout the two sections of the State. 


E Analysis owed that ‘the fire curve for “wast een Orezon reore~ 
sented 125,000 acres, and that of this cotal 90,000 acres Were burned 


-" ower on days when the humidity was: below 25 per.cent.’ During the period 


gene 67-juty.25 the humidity inthis section: was consistently. low, De= 
_ing below 45 per cent on all except 2 days-and. below 25 per -cent: on 13 
_ days. During the entire 23-day period moré than 40,080.acres were 
‘sburned over, and on July 23 alone fires covered 12.000. acres. An anal~ 
- ysis of the curves for eastern Oregon. ‘eave practically: the same results 


~ + as in the case of western Oregon: Previous’ investigations: had placed 


the hazardous point at SS per cent-or below, but it now appears that 20 

per cent can. be tak ren ag the danger point coe the ‘eastern part of the 

States This difference can vrovavuly be explained ‘by the fact that in 

the pine region forest growsh and. underbrush: are not. nearly . so dense, 

. and hence not nearly so mach inflammable debris - is DE as in the 
fire regions. ap tart a 


| A further ivestica ation into fire causes and ganage throughout 
the western part of the State where the my jOr portions of the large op- 
erations are lecated, is not at all a creiit to the operators. Thirty- 
three fires originating in their. operations from industrial causes burned 
over 50,000 acres and resulted in losses placed at $452,160. In addi- 
tion, the sum of $118,582 was spent in suppressing these same fires. All 
of thie damage was done on days of low mimidity, and 23 of the fires 
started during the danger periods from causes directly traceable to the 
‘industrial activities. Practically all tke operators are so located as 
to receive reports of approaching hazardous weather conditions from the 
Weather Bureau ; either directly or through the wardens. The experience 
of the past season proves that: these reports were 100 per cent correct. 
Such needless disasters as these: have convinced many operators of the 
. importance of relative humidity and the reports of the Weather Bureau, 
with the. result that they close down = the dangerous periods. 


The 1924 ane pes developed the fact that ‘yeasonably accurete 
predictions of- relative humidity conditions ‘can. be made from 2 to 12 
heurs in advance by men who-have spent a little, time in stuiiying the 
matter and making observations as to the tendency of the humidity to 
be above or below normal at certain times of the day. With such train- 
ing and the daily advice of the U. S. Weather Bureau as to future fire 
weather, it is very seldom that the field men go wrong in their predic- 
tion of weather conditions. Wardens are thus in a position toe distribute 
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their field forces to the points wnere the fire hazard is greatest, 


-advise operators as to approaching conditions, and take other such 


necessary precautionary measures against the start and spread St five, 


The invedtlentive work is to be carried on this year under some- 


what the same plan but more extensively. The number of hygrothermo~ 


graphs in use by the State and patrol associations will be increased 
from 10 to 16, and all instruments will be placed in standard shelters 
which have been approved. by the U. S. Weather Bureau. The Weather 


‘Bureau will again have a man stationed at-Portland to cooperate with 


the various forest. protective organizations, make fire weather predice 


- $ions, and carry on research work with the aim of securing additioral 


Knowledge of fire weather. Duplicates of all hygrothermograph..read— 


ings, and sling psychrometer readings from stations that do not have 


the self-recording instruments, will be sent to the State Forester. 
Definite information as to the action of fires on all days throughout 
the year will also be obtained. Closer study of this information and 
accurate reports of field conditions will without doubt aad consider- 
ably to the kmowledge already gained.—-From Article on "Relative Humid- 
ity and Forest Fires," by Lynn F. Cronemiller, Deputy State Forester _ 
of Oregon, in the ae ee and correspondence ' ‘of F.. A. Elliott, State 


‘Forester of Oregon.’ 
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“+: Farm Toodland Products Balk Big ag New York State 


New York State grits tate be an :area’ equal to. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. which will. grow timber but will not grow farm prod- 
ucts, and it contains an area equal “in-size to Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, owned in connection with farm properties, which is capable of 
being minaged on a profitable basis of forest production, according to 
the statement made by Dean Franklin Moon of the New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University, at the annual Grange Day held under 
the auspices of the College of Agriculture at Syracuse. 


To show the importance of forestry in New York, Dean Moon .called 
attention to the fact that out of 30,000,000 acres in the State 40 per 
cent, or about 12,000,000 acres, is true forest soil. Four million 
acres are in farm ie tcl. and this area is not being managed on a 


profi tabl e basis. 


"Pirty years ago," said the pein "New York State led all the 
States in timber production; but because of devastating methods of lumber- 
ing it is now in twenty-third place producing only 220,000 board feet of 


sawed timber annually. This means that there is a tremendous balance 
of timber trade against us. The people of New York are compelled to 
pay 53 million dollars annually for freight on imported stock. More 
than 59 per cent of the spruce pulp wood consumed in New York in 1920 
was imported. 


"There has been a: Dale to. appreciate the value of forest 
products on the ‘part ioe, those who own farm woodlots.: = In 1919 the prod~ 
‘uct of farm woodlots in New York was worth $19, 000 ;000. “Failureto rec- 
ognize the value of forest. maTiazement,. on: farm woodlots” thas. “prought: fail- 
ure to devote any ‘time or thought.” to the problem of: ‘umber, sales: in ac- 
cordance with the: principles: applied, ‘to: +hé-sale, of other farm “products. 
The easiest way-has been. pursuéd with. wesard to. the: minagement,-of: farm 
“woodlots and for:: the: most. part they. have become a liability... The ‘sooner 
forestry: ase ‘adopt ed” “by. the owners of farm: woodlots. the” ‘soorier. +his vast 
eas 4 1000 2000" oe = ae ieee: on: 3 Paying basis." Past 
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ce - Penhessce Di istrict Pabrolmen Meet. Ee j ane ‘ epee 


: The meneecese Di strict Pateoltien, ss pe ghoxvilte: on Decenbor” 
ll. and 12, 1924, for what . State: ‘Forester. Maddox deciared was “the. best 
and most eee and enthusiastic conf erence. in the history of, oe. 
department. On the first day- addresses’ wore, made by Mr. -MAddox, We Ae 
Mattoon, Supervisor of -the ‘Cherokee National Forest, W. H. S$oneburner, 
Supervisor of the Unaka National Forest, and aa eeee The program in- 
cluded an illustrated lecture by Mr. H. N. Wheeler of the U. S.. Forest 
Service, whose services had been-secured by the Tennessee Division of 
Forestry for a series of such lectures given: in different ‘parts ofthe 
State and extending over a period of six weeks. On the, second. ‘day ade ~ 
dresses on different. points. of the work wore delivered by: fifteen District. 
Patrolmen and were followed by interesting discussions.-=The Patrolmar's Sie 
Forest News, HnShy alee i pe a : oth 
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The Newt Sétscy Forestry. Departncnt had: (ogee for ‘approxtmatellg 
600 ,000 seedlings | for refot este tson-work this spring... ee trees were 
eel early in April. aiieon the larger orders Were those placed. by - 
the Newark Water Department and the: Hist Orange Water Department for the 
reforestation of their water sheds, > About 100, 000, acd ees. will’ ioe ‘Planted | 
on the State’ ‘forest: oe sEring 
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"| EDUCATION AND EXTENSION 


ee in a 


. In the February. munber. te the Journal -of gikentiy: the above 
title heads 4: discussion by Dean Henry S. Graves-of the development of 


< the. profession of forestry. in the United States from its beginnings, 


and of current ote quel problems. eed g csiccgerianc is: pe ke as a con- 
densation of Dean Graves ' articles; bey 


nie .. The forestry movement.in.the United States originated in the 

seventies and eighties. During that period the difficulties encountered 
_by the settlers of the prairie region in. obtaining wood for construction, 
and the exhaustion of ‘local supplies. of -softwoods in the Northeastern 
States, aroused considerable interest. .. The Federal Government and 16 
States enacted laws for the encouragement:.of tree planting. No steps 
were taken, however, to protect and. conserve the ean See 


‘Tn 1891° Congress eranted . authority. for establishing Federal forest 
reserves. In 1897 provision was made for the administration of these 
properties, suddenly. creating. a. demand for-men trained in forestry. At 
that time 22 agricultural colleges in as many States. included in’ their 
curricula some sort of instruction in forestry-, but no institution in 
this country was offering a course in the: subject that approached profes- 
- gional grade. The first to do so.was Cornell, -which in 1898. established 
a first-grade: school of forestry supported by. the State, Two years later 
i school of forestry offering-a two-year eradene 2 course was oreanszcd by 
Yale. : 


Within the period 1900~1910 the net area of the national forests 
_Was increased to 170 million acres. and the development of the Forest Serv- 
ice gave rise ‘to. a demand. for technically trained men far. greater than 
could be met’ by the existing forest schools. Quite a number of colleges 
and universities responded to this. situation by organizing courses for 


| -the training-of technical” foresters, in most.cases four-year. undergrad~ 


uate courses ‘leading to a bachelor's. degree. . Post-graduate courses were 
etiened by Yale and. Harvard and, Later. -by. several other Foren 


‘From the first, the collegiate schools. of potent eth. $0 give a 
sound scientific foundation rather than. training of _a. vocational. -character. 
“The early educators “Looked. ‘beyond the inmediate. “problems of. pioneer for- 

- estry to the inevitable future demand for men equipped to shape our na= 
“tional policies, to reconstruct our public land. system, .and through re- 
search and experiment to develop a system of forestry adapted to our spe~ 
cial conditions. The schools were greatly handicapped, however, by lack 
of facilities, and by the difficulty of obtaining experienced toackier ss 


ey 


Little was known of the life characteristics of American trees and for- 
ests, and only Hye selgieetes ose mie instructors and Furopean text—books were 
available. 


“tne strongest clement in the early schools was perhaps silvicul- 
. ture. Generally speaking, the graduates of the early period were better 
equipped in dendrolegy than those of the present time. At first the 

‘schools were weak in engineering. They succeeded, however, in attract— 


(| inp tothe profession men of exceptional character and attainments, and 


in setting high professional ideals. 


In 1909.a conference was called by Gifford Pinchot, then Chief 
Forester, for consideration of the aims, scope, grade, and length of 
course of a technical training in forestry. The report approved at a 
Second conference in 1911 established a general agreement regarding the 


“2 geope of an undergraduate course and showed the need for one or two years 


of graduate study for those desiring the best technical training. It 


_-Was revealed. at this time that the schools were endeavoring to turn out 


. foresters of a rather uniform pattern - the natural result of the fact 
that ane graduates locked chiefly to one source of employment. 


“bout: the year 1912 there oceurred a. rather abrupt falling Off Lt 
the anmal demand for technical men by the Forest Service. Many forest 
schools found their membership seriously diminished and faced the neces- 
sity for readjustments both in the objectives and in the plan of instruc- 
tion. It was popularly supposed that the profession. had reached its lim 
it. As a matter of fact, the Forest Service was increasingly requiring 

men of better equipment, and great enlargement of forestry activities by 
_ State governments and by private owners was opening neq- fields of employ- 
ment. = 


A conference of forest schools held in New Haven in 1920 reaf~- 
firmed the high educational standards of the profession. 


Today the forest schools are no longer feeling their way but are 
_mature and distinctly individualized institutions. About half of them 
-offer graduate work and afford opportunities for research. Each has rec- 
ognized and developed its best opportunities for specialization. “ Several 
of the universities offer a wide range of elective subjects for advanced 
students. The western schools have adopted the group plan of specializa- 
tion, offering three or four parallel curricula. While professional and 
industrial demands for specialization are being met, all the schools con~ 
tinue to give a thoroughgoing course in general forestry and are strength— 
ening this basic curriculum. 


Theoretically there are now enough forest schools of collegiate 
grade, but the schools are not distributed to the best advantage. I 
the South, a region of vast extent with unusual conditions for forest 
growth, at least one additional school is needed to bring more southern 
boys into the profession and thus develop local leadership. 


Now that the technical training has been adequately provided for, 
educators in the schools of forestry are faced with the responsibility 
of training men not merely to solve problems but to discover what’ the 
problems are. They mst seek to stimulate the imagination of the stu~ 
dent, to prepare him to interpret his environment; they must train men 
not only for staff positions but for positions of leadership; and they 
must develop the nonprofessional interests which are necessary for intel- 
Léotnal satisfaction. Two features of the present system that call for 
correction are a deficiency in courses of a general educational character 
and a tendency to try to cover too much ground in the technical’ courses 
within the time allotted. A possible remedy lies in the simplifying of 
technical courses so as to permit more attention to cultural subjects, 
and recognition of the need for a longer period than four years for 
full training in forestry. 


In the scheme of research in forestry the objective of the schools 
does not lie wholly in the amount of new knowlédge placed before the 
world. <A teacher mst do scholarly work in order to keep abreast of 
the times, and independent effort of an original character by the stu- 
dent is essential as a stimulus to good standards of work in any school. 


The training of men for secondary positions as rangers, fireward- 
ens, etc., has not been worked out so far as that of technical training 
of collegiate character. This problem and that of the teaching of for~ 
estry in the agricultural colleges and schools merit. the most serious 
thought of the profession. It is hoped that they may be made the sub- 
ject of thorough study by the Society of American Foresters. 
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ao Gives Kiln Drying Course - 


The short course in dry kiln enginecring at the New York State 

e College of Forestry, Syracuse University, was held during March, 1925, 
“ander the direction of Professor H. L. Henderson of the Forest Utiliza~ 
tion Department. The class received instruction in piling lumber prop- 

erly for kiln: drying; making,all tests on lumber in moisture content, 
shrinkage, and the presence of case hardening; relieving: case hardening, 
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warping, twisting, checking, and honey-combine: testing the drying 
condition: of kiln air; testing and. measuring circulation in kiins; 
operating kilns by means of automatic regulators, as well as by hand 

. control; locating kiln troubles and means of remedying them; keeping 

- kilns. in repair; preparing kiln layouts for the most efficient handling 
-of Lumber to and from the kilns; and selecting type and size of kilns 
‘for a particular. drying problem. 


.»,The college has two dry kilns completely equipped with automatic 
Pe neers) recording thermometers, and other ‘dcvying equipment; several 
small drying ovens, balance’scales, a complete sawmill and wood-working 
shop, and many laboratory Specimens of drying equipment such as traps, 
‘valves, automatic and self-contained regulators, and recorders. 
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Schenck Tours Rurope: with Forestry Students 


Twenty American forestry students are making a study tour of the 
forests of western Europe wnder the direction and leadership of Dr. Carl 
A. Schenck: -The tour Was arranged by Doctor Scnenck in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School. The majority of the students are 
from that school, and Professor J. V. Hofmann of its faculty is in chargep 
_ The party sailed cn Merch 68. They expected to travel through the fom 7 


ests of ee Rhine: region and Swit, zerland, the devastated lands of }) 


Pranece and oo and. the pinerles or sors Wrance. 


Hach. year bre Schenck dircets Ameri¢an forestry students and stu- 
dens from. the. University of Oxford. through .the forests of continental 
Europe. 


Last year students from the Pennsylvania State Forest School visit- 

. ed 16 organized forests of Germany, France, and Switzerland, and hac dem} 
tee to them the management of forests in which the annual cut equals 

. exactly:the timber growth, . They.were also shown how the logs and wood || 

produced:from the forests net the governments, clear of all expense, from 

$2 to $8 annually for each acre of land. - 


The New. York State College of Forestry. is planning a similar trip 
for 1926, with Professor Fenska in charge. Twenty students will leave 
the United States about June for a tour which as now contemplated will 
include the forests of Germany, France, Sritzeriand, and Scandinavia, 
and if time permits, Aussria, Sweden, and Finland. It is hoped that this 
party also will have the services of Dr. Schenck as guide through France 
and Germany. 
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© Bet) eithe: fivet Sonker cara. bo. be “cond tog" “Ey? the: Hew, York: state “Col- 
pete of Forestry,” SyFracase™ University; will -opén for- four weeks beginning 
May 4. I% will be locateéon:‘the Chartes. Lathrop ‘Pack: Demonstration 
Tract of 1,000 acres at Barber's Point;' Cranberry Lake, -in* the Adiron~ 


dacks. The opening of the Sophomore Camp, on the same tract, will. fol. 


..,.Low the closing of-the Senior Camp. Professor G. H. Lentz wry direct 


both’ camps. The purpose of the-Scnior Camp is to give the students who 


oe are: abatut- to.” “enter ‘the. prof ession of- ‘forestry practical contact with 


2 the” ‘field. in which they will: soon. be engaged. They will have an opporlu- 
nity” to. apply princi iples’ Tearngd, Ag. the: étxssroom in forest management, 


; » forest engineering, rand. ‘silviculture. Final - examinations will precede 


: the dpening of the camp, tut ‘the awarding Or CS oy will be condition- 
5 ed on: a. satis siactory shontne 3 in. this. fteld work, st 


- 


A rather oetanetie campaign. is ae carriéa. on. in ‘Oregon by ‘the 
State Forester's office this spring in presenting the activities of the 
forestry «epartment in the--seh 10OLs and to the Boy: Scquts: ané’ similar or- 
ganizations.. A’ member, of the department has been appearing ~ith portable 
pumps; mess kits, ‘fire-fighting tools, and other equipment, c_.cribing 


‘their operation and. use and the methods of locating and fighting fires. 

A follow-up lecture is later. given with slides, depicting various sub- 
“jects of .interest relating to forestry work... The work is becoming quite 
‘popular and will be extended as. far-as the-limived personnel of the State 


pa Foresterts office will Penny « Several nequests. ‘for a third lecture have 


a beer pa a “B. 


ee ee 


“The Pare banquet. of the terse Club of. €ha Mar York State Col-+ 


= Lege. of Forestry, Syracuse University; was held March 24, 1925. The prin- 


cipal spécches Were made-by J. Hs Waterman,’ Gevecintaniant of Wood Pres- 
ervation for the-Chicago, Burlington, and’ Quincy Railroad; Arthur Koehler, 
Chief of the Department of Wood: Technolo; gy, U. S. Forest Products Labora~ 
tory, and Hon. vo. =§, Whipple, former New York State Forest Fish and Game 
Commissioner. Mr. Waterman gave a splendid talk on service, Mr. Koehler 
spoke on the type of mind adaptable to research, and Mr. Whipple urged the 
students to raise their voice in behalf of reforestation. In addition, 
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student representatives of the Harvard Forest School, the Forestry Club 
of Toronto University, and the Forestry School at Cornell University 
spoke briefly of. their collere activities; Dr. Forsaith talked on his. 
contemplated: trip to England, where he will organize a school of wood 
technology at Oxford; Professor H. R. Francis gave some of his impres- 
sions regarding the recreation forests of Europe; ard Paul D. Kelleter’ 
discussed the influences that -have induced men to enter the field of 
forestry: The banquet was attended by nearly 300 persons, and was alto- 
gether the most successful in the. Biever, a the Forestry Club. 


“A Live School Plants Trees. 


Antrim, Pennsylvania, is a small mining eiiact largely surrournd- 
ed by cut and "purned=over al eas, located in a township with a total pop- 
ulation of about 900. This spring tre Antrim School is going to plant 
1,800 forest trees. A plot of land has been set aside for this planving 
by a local.coal company, and the trees will be furnished by the Fennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, The species to be planted are 
red, .Scotch, and white pine, Norway spruce, and European larch, in. equal 
propgxtion. The school boys and girls will be led by the Boy. Scouts 
and the Camp Fire Girls in this work and.in protecti ing: the area after. 
the planting. Last year the children of the Antrim ‘School made a os 
ornamental planting on their school oe ee. ; 


Yale Forest Alumi. Meet 


Alumni Day for Yale University was held on ondary, ReveNaey. 23, 
this year. Dean Graves addressed the Forest Schocl Alumi Associ ataone’ 
He stated that it had at present the most effective plen of organiza- 
tion among the Yale alumni associations and that he vas interested in 
trying to secure.a similar organization ty sroups forthe larger body. 
He called attention to the undergraduate courses being siven at present 
by Professors Bryant. Record, and: Grav es- with. good attendance ‘and .spoke 
of the plans. for tropical fors asery” and the intention to offer an appoent= : 
ment to ErpEeS sor Georze Garratt , Sy in. Forest Products. mee case 

Professor Record then gave a “tal ie. on poe prospects: ahead in Sveter 
ical woods, the growth of intorest in the oubjeet, the iarge additions to: 
the collections, and the éxtensi ion of cosperation.with various South 
American countries. He spoke of the ‘plan “to: start. a. serial pope pee tien : 
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appearing at irregular intorvals on. tropical woods. The Council stated 4 
that Barrington Moore ‘had been appointed a special committee to coop=— 

erate with Déan Graves and Professor Record in working out concrete plans” ea 
for this eee ; 


Professor Karl: Woodward of the Forestry School’ of the New Hamp~ 
shire State College on November 6 and 7 conducted @ group, of his stu- . 
dents over typical timber=-sale areas on the White Mountain’ Forest. 
Supervisor Yarnall spent one day with the party explaining the marketing 
of the timber and the administration of sale areas. Tentative plans 
for the establishment of a.summer camp on this forest, in the near. fu-.., 
ture were made by Professor Woodward. : 


Revised Volume fables: for: Second—Growth Redwood, prepared by: : 
Ponald Bruce.and Francis X. “Schumacher; have been published by the 'Uni- 
Per Bhawe OF California Acricult yall ‘Experiment Station. .The preliminary | 
volume tables, published in Bulletin 334 of ‘this station, have been . 
found entirely satisfactory in accuracy but inadequat é- in the range of 
yaiues included. The new tables have a range approximately twice as 
great. A new table has. been added, giving volumes in cubic faet. The | 
data upon which these revised tables are base. are those. of. the prelin~ 
inary tabies supplemented by 125 trees cut on Big River, . Mendocino Coun- 
ty, and on Freshwater Creek, Humboldt County. sear 


Copies of the tables may ‘be obtained from the Division FF. For=* 
estry, University of Geli tomnios® ms He 


Courses in kiln drying have been eonéucted in Arkansas by three 
representatives of the Forest Products Laboratory, Macison, Wisconsin. . 
Instruction was given to 12 students at the plant of the Long-Bell Deg). 
ber Company, Pine Bluff, and. to 16 at the peeeaete: ‘Lunber Company , oro s= oe 


sett. 


Field Trip for Oregon Forest School 


For several years it has been the practice at the Oregon Forest 
School to take the majority of the students into the woods for a period 
of two weeks as s0on as weather conditions in the spring are reasonably 
settled. This trip is in the nature.of intensive laboratory work and 
consists in the main of surveying, timber estimating, and map milking. 
In 1924, through a cooperative arrangement with Supervisor Macduff of 
the Cascade National Forest, the students were given a camp site within 
the Cascade Forest and a certain amount of technical supervision by of- 
ficers of the Forest Service in intensive reconnaissance work. 


The scheme proved so satisfactory that it is planned to put the 

project on a permanent.basis. This spring Dean Peavy is taking about 

80 men into a designated area in the Cascade National Forest for two 
weeks of intensive reconnaissance work. Before going into the field 
the men will.be assigned to reconnaissance crews and thoroughly drilled 
in the details of. their respective positions. The Forest Service agreed 
to furnish a number of junior foresters to assist the faculty. of the 
forest school in supervising the work, and to run primary control for: 
the area to be cruised and mapped sefore the forest school’ men go in. 
The results of the work will be. accepted by the Forest Service. 


Men from the district office of the Fores ie Service Pill visit She 
camp and give lectures on their particular ‘Lines of work at the evening 
bonfire sessions. Thus the’ Service assists in furthering forestry ecu=- 
cation and policies and at the same time gets a line on men who may be 
useful to it in the future. The forest school men derive an insight into 
the practical field work and develop considerable. esprit de corps through. 
working together. 


At a recent meeting of dealers in nayal stores a committee on per- © 
manent organization presented a report urging. .the creation of the "Pine 
Institute of America" to provide an anstrumentality for research and serv— 
ice in the field of naval stores production. 


A 100-acre town forest which will serve as a recreation area and 
an adjunct to the schools is to be bought by the town of Warwick, Massa- 
chusetts. Since the town has only 327 inhabitants this means a per capita 
tax increase of $1.83. Advantage will be taken of the offers of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association and the New Ingland Box Company to 


Sive 5,000 trees each to the community setting aside 100 acres or more. 
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| Regent Lex! stafion Afterting fhe Zorest gebtios 
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By. wr Wicd. Mangen, Washing ton": ete 


During the latter part of the recent session. PP eras Daa 
Measures wer ..enact a which affect the work of thé Forest ‘Servic In 
fe le was. the larivest. funber of; statutes of imberest’ to the Setvice 
which, cver came: out-of a” “Coti¢ressional erist. With the exception of a 
few proposed additions to national. forests. Tao st: of; thé Paral ae pro 


eee the measures mies mat. with aaaarat wére ‘sets either mal 


ing: ‘or authorizing: additions to 12 national forests and also authoriz- 
“ing ‘land exchanges in territory adjacent to 11 of these forests, which 


will enable the Government to acquire. the adjoining. parts forming nat- 


.., ural .upits. fox. forest: administration. A. fares, experiment station in 
apa stoi e. tgs authorized eo ba establi “shot... ‘The: coy offidtals. a3 


ee peers 2. Be ah eee area,” Under: an; samendment! ‘to Section ch 


or the Clarke-MeNary- Act: moieys: may, be expended om, ;the southern Cati-~ 
fornia, ‘chaparral. forests, which’ are: not on. navigeble, streams. «A ‘joint 
‘résolution directs the Seerétary’of Agriculture in his discretion to 
remit grazing fees in cortai® cases, Section: 7.9f the Veoks Law “ee 
‘amended’ to péormit EXCHANGES 5. on“ the basis. of; pequa 1 value, of lands 
quired hider ‘the. -provigions of: that law. “A. Sesolution was adopted ty 
‘the ‘Sencte to,dnvest: igetia the e@razing situation in the natiprial- forests 
and on’ the | abl ic; domain. .: Ke * so-called " Sfix-Seetion Act". to 9 wmpLlify 
the work ‘of. he. Fores st Service < authorizes the receipt Or. contributions 
in -the’ éodpsrat ive handling by~ the Fotest ‘Service. of lands, within. or” 
“near” the national ferests,. ‘Another section’ Of, the ack authorizes thé 
‘Seer etary OF Agriculture: ‘tea expend not more ‘than $350 0 annually to ace 
.gaire lands for administrative purposes and to accept donations of land 
fer any national forest purposes?” 


Reforestation, A National Problem 


Excerpts from an address by Associate Forester Sherman before 
the St. Louis Lumber Gonvention, St. Louis, Mo. 


As a nation wo inherited the richest and most easily worked fore 
ests on the globe. There would be no such thing as a national problem 


eal is 


of reforestation today had we used our forests with ordinary precautions 
in the past. Reforestation is today a national necessity because for 
generations deforestation has been a national custom, 


_ Short and sad is the history of our nation's forests. Our virgin 
forest area of 822 million acres has been reduced to about 138 million 
acres. To supplement this we have about 250 million acres of culled and 
cut-over lands and 81 million acres of lands once forested but now so 
seyerely cut and burned as to be an unproductive waste. When you corre=- 
late these figures with the fact that each year we consume four and one= 
third times as much timber as our forests grow, you have established the 
inevitability of a primary national economic digaster unless we change our 
Ways - the approaching shortage of a raw material more essential to prog- 
ress than either coal or steel and almost as essential to human life and 
development as water, light, and air. 


"But," you say, "isntt the Government doing something about this 
forest macinede? Haven't we Government forests, or wood substitutes, wood 
preservatives, or something to take care of our future needs7" 


Yes, we have Government forests: but they are largely ine remants. 
of our public domain, We have such forests today because Theodore Roose= 
velt and Gifford Pimchot and a. few ather enthusiasts get busy about 20 
years ago. and put them into so-called "forest reserves," now national 
forests. : 


In our national forests we have a total area of nearly 158 million 
acres. Under fire protection the old trees have been preserved from de= 
struction, the young trees are coming on, and the blank spaces are seed~ 
ing up. Business on our Government foresta is developing rapidly. For 
the year ending June 30, 1906 —- the first full year of national forest 
administration under the Agricultural Department - the receipts for tim 
ber actually cut and removed from our Government forests amounted toa 
total of only $242,668.23. For the year ending June 30, 1924, the total 
was $3,036,395.75, an increase of 1,151 per cent in 18 years. Even at . 
that we cut only slightly over a ai Gon feet, which was only about one- 
seventh of our annual growth. I am afraid that the next 18-year period 
may show/‘Percentage of increase. in the value of timber cut even greater 
than in the past. I say "afraid". for Iam apprehensive of what such 
conditions may mean in the way of unfavorable reaction upon our national 
well-being. The Government is in the rather peculiar position of raising ~ 
for the market a commodity which it hopes will always be cheap and abundant. 


ogo 


Phe national forests, creat and productive as they are, can pro- 
duce only a sm]ll part of the timber-revuired by this country. They 
are large ‘and: vill furnish us a pormnent annual: cutting: budget of 
seven billion fect of timbcr, which is some. lumber pile.” On the other 
hand, we must reckon with the consuming power of 2,000,000 more citizens 
every year. : 


‘tis hard for thé human ming ordinarily to realize the mgnitude 
of our problem. About tventy years azo [was talking with a friend on 
the streets of Missoula, Montana, nbout this very problem of the inade- 
quacy of our nation's timber supply, when a bystander intorrupted me, 
sayinz,' "Do you mean to tell me that you think this country vill ever 
have a shortage of timber?" My ansver vas, "I am very much afraid of it, 
sir. To which he replied, "Zuh!’ That shows how little you know about 
it; why, there's an inexhaustible supply w the Bitterroot." Mow I had 

“been up the said Bitterroot ané@ Ime thet 1: billion feet was a liberal 
estimate of its timber resources. Inexhatistible? Folly; less than half 
enough to-last Uncle Sama sinzle-month! ~ ; 


The mich relismcd conservationist has been accused of asking us to 
save lumber for posterity instead of using it ourselves. The picture is 
untrue. The conservationist wishes. us to cut down the ripened tree and 
usc it; but he asks us not to cut dotm more trees than we need, and not 
to leave hnif the tree in the voods because there are a fay kmots in the 
top log. He asks us also not to let fires run unhinécrec throuch the 
forest, for they destroy the youns trees which vould form forests for 
the-gencrations of the future, Thoy are the first beginnings of our 
idren's homes. He asks that we who inherited a land filled with giant 
trees ready for the ax remoembcr that wood will also be needed by our 
children and their children even unto the end of time: that as ve obtain 
our wood from trees so mst. they; that unless ve wish ovr race to end 
like a stream in the sands of the desert ve mst sce to it that those who 
follow us find also a land wherein trees cast their. shade at the feet of 
man and all things are ordered obedicnt to his needss«: He asks that we in 
our day and scneration observe the Golden Rule and do by those who are to 
come after us even as we would be done by.. To the extent that we, as Amcre 
Zcans, In ccec and spirit live up to this injunction, we shall-prove our— © 
selves vorthy of the creat sacrifice of our forefathers. Je shall-also 
prove ourselves vorthy of the love-of ovr cescendants. 


Military Peservations Mace National Forests 


Hight new national forests have just been created by executive 


order of the President. This action has been taken under the provisions 
of the Clarke-MeNary Act for the establishment of national forests on ex- 
isting military an¢ naval rescrventions. The nev forests are located on 


Sacc 
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the £4 mee fe See : Sea 
a AAS) sites. ee une af ee abnapes> Ve Ta aL LY rese CATV OMS < Tioton, Ome Island, 
ns 


Hew, York; Bix, itev- Jersey; Meade, Maryland; 


C 2 
Sopa, peanoyihenea and Eustis, Humobreys, ahd Lee; Virginia. 


SF 


Gite total. area of the eight forests: is about: 63,725 acres. ae 


In accordance with the provisions of the Clarke-MeNary Act, these 


“areas are not wi thé: ayn -from military use. it vhe present time 2ll ex— 


“olate hee reservation are ZaArri soned © during: the summer tra Lining sen— 


“Son. Lines have~been:dravn dimen national foreSts so as to ex- 


endid. 
appeared as a rosullt of Lumb ering and of repeated for 


‘clude ‘those portions’ of the: re servat tions intensive! dy ised for military 


The silvicultural condition oP the different areas. varies videly. 

‘Orieinal © stands Onn white pine on Pine ‘Plains and Uston have dis- 
forest fires; the Toby— 

hanna reservation contains ittle merchant. ible tim er but. 2 most excellent 

stand of young growth 15 to 20 years ola; while on the sites of Fort 

Humphreys and ee uustis it will be possible immediately to. procure for— 

est products for F sora use and possi ibly. for. sle=. : 

interest attaches to. the ese el canes of the Upton. Ma— 

a f its proximity. to Nev York.City and the proba= 

(new lal Wins vill eve surrounded it. 

three miles from. Mount Vernon, nas his= 

ee Sn GOLGmaeT times the estate:or 

mas frequently visited. by George Vashington.:. 


New Fire-Pret entive iN SlacoUlialinelons eee na Pi 


Secretary of. Acr on Mz: Jardine by virtue of authority vest— 


ed in him by Conetess has isstied a.nev regulation goverting the usé, pro— 
tection, oe ee ‘of -nationalforests which prohibits. ohe 
‘throwing ‘or ‘placing of°& burning cigarétte, cigar,. mitch, pipe heel, 


« 


the: dischsrce of any: kind ‘of. 


fitecracker, -6r. any: ienited- soe stance, OF-t 
hese acts on.a na=— 


firovorks, in)any plac ce Wher imay. start aufire.™ 
tional forest corstitute misd foie ee punishable under Federal 


lav by a fine of not more than £200; or 12 months imprisonment, or both. 


Nev Motion Picture Released 
Reasons for replantin® the devastated forest lands of the Coastal 
* Plains areas -of athe :Southern States ant approved methods of planting are 
sen. in: the nev ° fee giueeawe faAsn aacdonmas Pines for Profit. 


The user Eee he Fe ae oe ae. Aine: coptine tie. of the South from 
the establishment -of Jamestown in 1607 :to:.:the: present day, when more than 
30,000,000 acres of cut-over timberlands scar the landscape of the States 
- Delow the Meson and ‘Dixon line. The practicability of reforesting this 
area and-providing permmnent ‘prosperity by: means ‘of a. constant timber 
¢rop are pictured. Detaiks of ‘reforestation, such as nursery practices, 

" broadcasting of: pine seal; setting out young trees, and: wood=—lot manage= 
_ ment, "Are included.” A Warning is es against. fire, the greatest of 
- allt menaces to reforestation. 


~The picteszatica of Kinds of lana that should be*devoted to refor- 

“ gxtiteion ts another feature of Pines for Profit. The film was photographed 

, im the: Constal Plains States from South. Carolina to Texas and if a contribu- 

* tion from the Forest Service cooperating with the Georgia Forestry Associa= 

tion, pe pe ae Forestry Association, and the State’ Forestry Commission 
of lad 


Nore Lands. for! mmstern ational Forests | is 


Mane ate Steak Forest resertabiont Commission’ at a “recent meeting 
authorized the purchase at an avetare price of $4.77 an’acre of 12,917 
acres in the Eastern States, including -€ ,573 acres in Tennessee, 4,258 
acres ‘in ‘Pennsylvania, ‘905° Bicres in vireinias 207 acres in North Carolina, 
‘66 acres in Georgia, “300, acres in’ “Mabam., and.’ AZ acres” ‘in Arkansas. 
= These purchases. brinc. the. total. area ‘the ees of which has been author- 
. dzed. during the’ current. fisdal yearup to. 247,057 acres, and increase the 
area, Acquired . in the. ae years during which: purchases. have been made to 
ey 593, 421, Aer eS, ‘The average price for all purchases has been $4.96 an 

(acks.: Of the. area. -heing- acquired ; during the-current year more than 30,000 
apres are, in Pennsylvania, 17,000. .in. Virginia » 66, 000.in. Tennessee, 24,400 
in Worth Carolina, 40 ,000 in Georsia, 5,900 Alabam, 1,700 in Arkansas, 
3,000 in Vest Virginia, 22,000 in South Carolina, and 21,600 in Nev Hamp- 
shire, 


On account of the fact that the National Park Commission, appoint— 
ed by the Secretary of the Interior, has under consideration the location 
of a National Park in the Smoky Mountains, the National Forest Reservation 
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Commission rescinded its action talzcen in 1911 for the establishment of 


a Smoky Mountain National Forest, his permits freeton of ection by 
tha Park Commission in-considering this ragion for a National Park. 


State Cooperation 


The cost of adequate forest fire protection of State and pri-- 
vately—owned lands in the States has for the mst part been suomi. tied 
to the Forest Service. On the Basis of these statements it appear 
that with en appropriation of $650,005 the Federal Government will ioe 
able té allot to the States for the fecal weak wer S a som equal ap~ 
prozimtely to 7.4 per cent of the edaquate cost of protection.’ No 
arbitrary maximum allotment will be sot tc~ any of the States. As in 
previous cooperation under the Weeks Law, no State will unéer any con- 
dition be SOs @ sum greater than it is’able to mitch with State 
and private funds. The azveement form, bul@et form, and reimbursement . 
form covering Clarke. icNary activities in forest rire protection and 
in the distr ‘Sbution of forest: planting stock are in the course of prep= 
aration, and it is believed will be in final shape before the last of 
fpril. The Secretary of Asriculture has not yes rendered an opinion 
&$ to whether the provisions of Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act, which 
has to do with cocperation with farmers in the handiing of their tinber 
lands, shall be admiuistered by the Forest Service or by the Extension 
Service of she Wem se Department of Bee ee 


be RY] 


During the closing days of the session Congress passed an amend— 
ment to the Glarke-MoNary sct which makes the provisions of Section 2 
of that sgt anply to*watersheds from which water is secured for coirestis 
use or invigation™ in addition to forest-producing lands'as provided in 
the ES ie act; The Secretary of Agriculture, of course, still ace: 
ecises his discretion as to the extent to which cooperation may be ee 
ed tase this amendment! 


The Mississ pot Legislature of 1924 passed a concurrent resolution 
providing for a commission whose duty it will be to learn from the lo tion= 
el Government the terms and conditions under which Mississippi oan partic. 
ipate in the Government appropriations and facilities for reforesting the 
donided lands of the State, The commission was appointed, and has bean 
active in drawing up a proposed forestry bill for Mississivpi which it is 
understood will be presented at the next session of the Missiseipoi Lecis- 
‘lature. That at least is the intention of the commission, Tho biil pro~ 
vides for a State forestry board and a State forester and for activities 
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in fire protoction,-forestation, | -tevhnical- investigations and: studies, 
cooperation and: assistance, to. tinberland owners in. the State, education, 
and publication, and for timber contracts between-landowners and the 
State Board of Forestry wher eby the. landownér:.agrees and obligates him 
self to grow timber. on. hig land. an ‘fonsiderabion of. fied and reason=. 
able taxation of these Jangs.. Bik sircak oe aig eS 


eee rene De Pr) erent 
vee ‘ --meS 


The Bark Bata: Visits Lodgapole 
-An unusually vivid. ni story. of an insect. attack upon a flourishing 
atand of lodgepole pine; ana a summary of the disastrous effects of the 
Onslaught, are.given out in a:recent. report. by H. Re Flint, District 
Forest. Inspestor, of observations made in. “a: - lodgepole stand in the ME s~ 
'soula National Porouh.. ei 

~ kecording te. Mr: ‘Flint the ‘mountain pine scutes. Dendroctonus | 
nonticolae, started: work-in 1914 inthis stand of-72 per cent lodgepole 
pine,-<-per cent western. yellow pine, and 26 per-cent Douglas fir, west— 
ern: ‘larch, alpine fir, and Engelmann spruce. They - ‘stopped about 1918. - 
apparently because the supply of lodgepole pine over..six inches in diam- 
eter was exhausted and they preferred:: to migrate- to. new regions rather 
than to trifle with. smaller trees. “By 1919 hundreds of dead trees began 
to fall... By the end- of 4923 the majority had fallen, but many of these 
tall "gage! are still standing and it is estimated that unless fire 
intervenes some of them will stand- until 1935 or 1940. It may-well be 
140-years before the green forest: recaptures this, area and regains the 


fully, stocked condition : ‘existent priox: to 1914. 


“An interesting faat roported.: by Mr. Flint is that in the present 
stand of green timber-on-this ares. “lodgepole pine has slipped down from 
72 per cent to a bare.40 per cent; While it still holds predominating 
place, Douglas fir has erept up to. a_ckose second. :In one tract of 200- 
year-old timber, indeod; lodgepole pine is about to "disappear ee, 
as an i dala Somivacst: of the forest. cover. os 
“Ernect attacics, like fire, in ae of this ener phesatit an 
interesting problem-to the forester. According. to Mr. Flint, at the pres- 
ent. -yalue of this timber. operations to control tke infestation are nct 
justified. Only if such an attack, can be nipped .in-its incipiency isan 
effort to suppress it desirable. A dovastating insect attack is consid- 
ered less harmful than’ fire, lames as it does not re the. soil nor 
take out the young er wits : a. : 


oS National Forest Road Funds 


With the. passage of nice Agricultural Appropriation Bill Congress 
made $4,000,000 available ‘for expenditure for the construction of forest 
roads and trails. This represents the remainder of the amount authorized 
for appropriation in 1922, practically all-of which has been pledged to 
various road projects. In addition the Second Deficiency Bill passed on 
March 3 gives the Secretary of Agriculture authority to apportion to the 
~Mational forest States an additional $7,500,000. This act, however, does 
- not provide for an appropriation. The apportionment to ie various States 
from these 219) amounts: as Speroved by the Secretary are as follows: . 
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‘State: Forest. : Forest Road :Forest ‘iginay: Torost Road 
ee Sits (heer ¢ : a: 

= Alabama. IIS) 1,811 3,259 6,884 
Alaska 231,755 - 14,948 463 ,843 15,293 

_ drizona. 139,183 80 ,'702 278 , 684 129 ,493 
Arkansas” | 16,425 22,049 33,825 50 ,958 
California. 342 544 202 ,839 683 ,034 409 ,132 
Colorado. 169,192 100 ,070 336 ,974 154,674 
Florida ~ 4,940 2,619 9,854 18,113 
Georgia ~ 3,215 - 6,170 10,746 16,351 
Idaho 256,574 - 343,818 Bae 620 , 400 
Maine 634 1,415 1,266 456 
Michigan sel) 1 "989 2,350 18,599 
Minnesota 15,296 12.785 30,523 62,746 
Montana 203,137 236 ,299 405,094 299 ,459 
Nebraska enon 3,189 5,128 1,071 
Nevada A8 728 7,993 97 ,249 6,364 
New Hampshire 8,032" 7,450 16,047 15,481 
New Mexico 106,639 55,309 212 ,453 73,062 
North Carolina 6,729 14,485 13,455 69,373 
Oklahoma 1,360 2,762 2 ook 3,018 
Oregon 291,274 | 257,205 581 ,'745 457 ,729 
Pennsylvania 1,184 5.371 3,801 10 ,069 
Porto Rico. 334 1,595 _ 666 _ 7 153 
South Carolina 377 2,749 1,616 5,622 
South Dakota 17,688 6,533 35,280 26 ,368 
Tennessee 4,817 7,258 9,528 19 ,454 
‘Utah 86,721 36,675 173,243 54,984 
Lapa 6,939 14,385 15,371 29,481 
Washingto 166,164 222,537 330 ,675 357 ,le2 
West Viz ite a4 4,539 5,033 13,456 
Wyoming 112,737 72,490 225,100 94,635 
Total 2 ,250 ,000 1,750,000 4,500 ,000 3,000 ,000 


GENERAL FOREST NETS 


50.000 Firebrands 
By E. T. Allien 


(Excerpts from address before the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, in Chicago, January 22, 1925.) 


When human distress comes ‘to our eyes or ears, we act first and 
argue afterwards. . I wish there were some way to get good, warm luman -emo- 
tion aroused to its proper place in viewing the forest fire picture. 


To all too many in this land, and all too often, the picture is 
a vivid one, and human above all else. There is no mre pitiful thing, 
I think, than the settler's family, after yeors of privation and incred- 
ible labor, surveying, without food or shelter, the plackened ruin of all 
their hopes, or flecing in refugee trains they know not whither. I wish 
this association and ou lawmakers might see this ohces 


_ There is no more discouarging thing to little pioneer communities 
than to face the winter with crceps, schoolhouses, and bridges gone, even 
though they may have saved their homes. 


There is no greater hardship and exhaustion, unless in war, or 
sometimes at sea, than that of thousands of sleepless and smoke-blind 
fire fighters, every year, while the rest of us are geeking summer pleas- 
ures. 


as We think too mich of fire as en abstract force of nature and of 
its results in terms of economic loss; for, although human nature is mer- 
cenary enough, it does not arouse to deal with such abstractions as it 
Will whon it realizes that the cause of fire is hwmn dereliction, and 
that its consequence is human sufferings. 


Suppose that by their own reasoning, or by our missionary work, 
or by the mndatory laws that some petple prupose, there should be cre 
ated tomorrow a body of 50,000 forest landowners, well distributed 
throughout the country for the sake of thcir example, and plecged to 
do all that anyone could ask tham to do to perpetuate the forests under 
their conivol. Suppose, further, tmt every State logislature has re- 
moved the obstacle of disccuraging taxation. Do you realize that as long 
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as we rave 50 ,000 forest fires a year, there is, for every one of these 
oyners to engaze in forestry, anothes man with a torch waiting every 
Toes bo: deg HOY SUN eS ecee 


ie peewee achievement in the forest fire line being 50,000 fires 

and 10,000,000 acres burned over, We are averaging 200 ACTOS - +o the fire. 
Bach, Aes averages two-thirds of a mile in diameter. Lining up the 
59.000 so-they touch, they extend 32,754.miles; so each year We run ten 
lires of fire,. each tro-phirds: of a mile wide, across this country from 
coast to coast; and if we ‘cut out the prairie and farm country, keeping 
these lines in the woods, it will not take very strong winds to drop 
sparks anyvhere between OES Sah 


This is the handicap we place on every public and private agency 
we have the effrontery to hold responsible for the Bere aa of Amer~ 
ican forests, and to criticize for their negligence. 


My proposal... is a centering of mech nearer nine~tenths of our 
effort, if fire prevention is nine-tenths of forest perpetuation, upon 
the definite task of arousing the American people to fire consciousnesSeee 


We continually overlook what is still more urgent and much harder 
to accomplish ~- the eradication of a national propensity to set the woods 
on fire. We divert our own and the pywolic's minds from this by a scat- 
tering campaign for everything else, which is all right in detail, but 
ace in DER Ore 2 


‘Even. in our campaign against fire we do this by making people visu- 
alize fire itself as their enemy. This is an ineffectual conception. It 
probably leads to support of others? activities; also reduces the sum of 
carelessness: but, after all, an only sprays and quarantines, as it were, 
indirectly ond Seal oscis afZainst thé fostering of a blight. It does not 
operate in time and place to eee anywhere near enough of the 50,000 
hands that fire the forest every year. 


All that will do this is a consciousness that says to the of- 
renders "Thou art the mani" Our problem is not a fire hunt but a man 
hunt; before the fire if possible, but in no case abandoned until he is 
eliminated. Not fire, but the owner of the hand that lights it, is the 
public*s enery. 


I would, in every budget in this land for forest protection, de- 
vote not less than 5 per cen’ -- sometimes more ~ to education against the 
starting of fire. You need not tell me that $325,000, or this propor- 
tion of our average six and a half million expenditure, would not, if 
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skilifvully used, cut down the cost by a far greater amount and save 
tremenious loss besides, I1t is an indefensible system that leaves 

preventive edncation, ina gituation such as I have described, to a 
“hephe: nard expoeriméat nog endutzen- with what, funds it is felt can be 
. ‘spared from. fire neue ' 


tng -i8. ‘ever fee arg to. you -that we are the beat fire fighters 
in the world, of which we are inclined to boast, just because wé lead 
the world in permitting fires: on which to practice? 


‘Ty this ‘educational effort I would: not. abandon other arguments, 
‘but would for a time, until none has any possible excuse that he never 
realized it, make the campaign: center on. personal responsibility and 


.. the crime’ of fire ‘setting-and fire. toleration, whether the form in- 


volved be willful incéndiari'sn or -the- carelessness with match , ‘ciga~ 
rette, camp fire, locomotivs;<land-clearing.or logging fire, or, main- 


ce ‘tenance of fire traps, _ De Buh e oad identical results. 


Kira, rs “ar : eect) | eek e 


¢ t. : = te ania 


3 Se ar » yt tae om 2 a 
3 ay 


ew i ~ te . o pore 


“Sedondy;,.<T- would police ce meen in a way ‘they “have never 
been ‘poliésd’: “not leaving: the: iaw to be taught and.enforced by forest 
firemen, however: splendidly chosen and. trained. for. the. technique of 

- their. own profession, but providing as many as need te of men equally 
' chogen ‘and trained for” the @ifferentand.equally needed profession of 
law enforcement. .sIf their preseave. and efforts do not forestall She 
crime, they mst bring in their man and achieve such an undetstanding 


oan oe — — ame iomaeipmaage isa tesson, not a farce. 


ae. “PE ‘is: an ‘inaéfoneible. it ean that trains thousands ° of: men to 
chase. ‘and fight: fires; but virtually. no. men dito chase. and. fegnt those who 
: build. the stead 


mS SON ce ta ay Bice fear ERO Ten 


Sa hee igs Smee = Increase 


BAL tie: spruce is coming ‘into the Anerigan rarket in increasing 
amounts. 4. single New York order for 2,000,000 feet is ‘recorded. This 
mo-renentt - ‘sj a8s “to foneshagow.a.- ghtuation in which trees grcwu as a crop 
* coul d-édvidate' with virgin: forests. in the international market. Prcbably 
in lunioer production at the present time the difference in cost beiveen 
American and European labor tips the balance in: favor :of Burope, in spite 
. 6fatherfact:that-in, the, United States the lebor item does not inciude the 
“4 growing-of: the: trees... 2d, is “hardly likely that. ah ee he et will 


ee se 


aieouant any wood in any Merican maak: though it may exert an unfav~ 

_orable- effect:upon values, In the long run it should, however, have a 
“salutary effect upon the attitude of the American public toward forestry 
and reforestation.——-American Lumberman, Jan. 24, 1925. 


Progress ¢ of the perce HOESS AT Association 


‘The agpointment! of Mrs Shirley t. tick. a forester was the most 


a) notable step. in-the: broadening of the American Forestry Association's 


educations. and: legislative activities during.-the ABASe year, according 
‘to. the. annual ELS: of. ‘the Secretary. Pe 


i The mceceeite “torn ihoreased | Severna a the Federal Government 
for forest fire protection will be the subject of one of the association's 
major activities in 1925, as during the past year. 


Important. mesures and projects.actively. SPs Se by the associa~ 
tion fea the: aes ve include the COO: 


Bees ie ‘The Clarkesicnary Act, ‘passed by Paar. on June 7, 1924, which 
constitutes the oaks inportant forestry. Hele in pecan years. 


Initiation of a 10-year program for Sie Geen sen of national 
forests in the eastern half of the United States and the drafting of a 
bill, introduced in Congress on December 20 (the McNary-Woodruff Bill), 
to authorizs. Sees with which. to - ‘CaFry out Te program, 


Better game Sree cenien abs! Alaska ana ae ‘pill providing for an 
Alaskan ‘game Copan which was recently passed by Congress. 


The To ercat to coordinate industry and the public in a definite 
program to eliminaté waste in the use of our forests and to expand re- 
search in forest pe ees fae - 


Stimilating public aterast in pine: ncatbios of forestry by giving 
publicity to. outstanding denonstrations = wane Peseseus iy of consarva= 
tive forest management .. eS 


Editorial tints flac of forest Legislation in different States 
and direct assistance whenever facilities ‘permitted; advocacy of more 
town and State forests. 


The printitig and distribution, practically at cost, of a set of 
forest fire posters and stuffers ~ a total of 34,300 posters and 256,000 
stuffers. 


rr 


The ee Logring | Operation. 
By John F. Preston, in the Four L. Bulletin 


Logging at an elevation of 11,000 feet is getting pretty well 
up in the air, and if it isn't the highest logging job in the country 
it is time for those who have seen higher ones to come forth and tell 
about them. 


In northern. New Mexico , up near Jicarilla Peak, which rises to an 
elevation of 13,500: feet and sticks. up- high above timber line, is the’ 
operation of the Sarita Barbara Tie- and: Pole. Company, furni shing 300, 000: 
to 400,000 ties annual ly ‘to. _the Sanita Fe. Railroad. ee ae 


The logging necdgnae tens are Pics. 2 Tres ares on the Rio 
Pueblo in the center of an operation which has contimued for 10 years.or 
more. In that time the logging operation has moved up stream, cutting 
in yellow pine at the lowest clevation,.in Douglas . fir at intermediate 
altitudes, until now nothing. but high altitude Engelmann spruce and cork- 
bark (balsam) fir is left. The fact that logging does not stop because 
the siopes are steep, the altitude high, or-the species less valuable 
than formerly, testifies in no uncervain tones. to the georene scarcity of 
timber. =& 
The present operations are on the Carscn-National Forest, and all- 
timber is marked for cutting by forest officers. Everything is.cut, in- 
Cluding a high altitude. foxtail pine lmowm locally as bristle cone pine. 
Trees and logs of the right size are made into horn tios and those too 
large are pulled on bummers by horses to circvlar sawmills where sawed 
ties are made. Four such mills are in use, cuiting as many as 600 ties _ 
per day per mill. The slab piles would make some iumbermen in more favor— 
able localities weep. There is practically no market for side lumber, so 
anything which isn't capable of making at least a Gx8 tie is thrown on the 
fire. 


Transportation from the mills to the min Rie Pueblo is by flume, 
Where ties ave barked until the spring ficods. As scon as ths snow be- 
gins to melt in the spring, the drive begins, carrying the ties to the 
mouth ef the Rio Pueblo, Here they are held until the Rio Grande is at 
just the right stace of water, when on they go to Domingo, the loading 
point on the eee The total Length of the drive is abcut 95 or 100 “ 
miles. 


Last year the local foresters systematically set about the job 


ef finding how fast the trees were growing on the Rio Puebls= working 
circle in virgin and cet-over stands. _-Ht takes a tree at least 12 inches 


= 


in diameter, breast high, to make a tie, and the average tree cut on 
the national forest is 135 inches at breast height. This leaves a large 
number of trees standing, from seedlings up to 10, 12, and 13 inches, 
ready to grow bigger and faster as the result of the aoe of the 
larger trees. The question the foresters had to determine was the 
length of time required for these trees to grow big enough again to 
justify cutting for ties. 


Cuttings 10 years old were available, and increment borings Were 
taken of a large mumber of trees of. various diameters. From these bor= 
ings counts were made of the rings per inch, or rate of growth, before 
and after thinning. It was found that yellow pine trees released by 
cutting grew 62 per cent faster than before cutting, Douglas fir 50 
per cent, and spruce 77 per cent. The upshot of it all was the determi- 
nation that the trees rere growing fast enough so that a second cut equal 
to the first could be obtained in 30 years. 

- .Then:as a result of some more figures and tables and type maps 
they found. out-that: at the rete ties have been going out of the Rio 
Puedlo working circle and with the available virgin stands there would 
be no end to this operation as long as. the tie market held out. Fortu- 
nately, the fire danger here. is -very lig eht, and quick returns of the ax 
should prevent any big loss from buss or disease. 


The foresters guess from studying the rate of growth in virgin 
stands that it will take from 120 to 150 years to grow a tree from seed 
to tie size, but they may beat that, In about 75 or 100 years it will 
be known, but meanwhile it is good to know definitely that OV ERY SO VTS 
a oes OES G0 to 100 railroad ties from the average acre of timber l@iie dn 
the Rio Pueblo working circle. 
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Southern R. R. Puts Land Under Management 


To demonstrate the results that can be obtained by applying for- 
estry to timberlands in the South, the Southern Railway System has put 
an expert forester and three assistauts in charge of approximately 16,000 
acres of standing pine in Dorchester County, Scuth Serolina, and will 
market the fuli-geom timber while preserving the young trees for fuwre 
growth. As the present loblolly stand is ent, slash piues will be plant- 
ed so as to produce turpentine as well as timber in the futvrs. Is — 
explaining the purpose of the project Lincoln Green, assis ens to tne 
president of the Southern, said: "The rapid depletion. of our forests 


ai 


makes reforestation imperative, Timber can be. prognec: tn the South in 
half the time Feduened: in:more nostic ‘ESssitudos ond. vy antroducing 

slash pine we can extend +he: havel. stoves “inéystry- into territory -where 
it. is now unknown. : ‘The Southern is under Gai ng a Cemor stration of what 
can be done in the South, operating on tands which were originally pure 
chased as a source of fuel- supply for the old South Carclina railroad, 

now our Charlestcn division. -We shall. conduct our operations strictly 
as a business enterprise... > Aaihthiets 


: 


Forest Raseddetion on: vhs. Pacific Mount: 


John Rosegara, Forest: meiner, ain an ee appearing in the 
February number of The Timberman: presents some personal observations in 
regard to reproduction. in the. forests of the West Coast. He states that 
there is hardly a place on the Coast where indications of fire are want- 
ing. . In some districts these indications apne Of groat age, such as 
charred cedar snags standing- among large trees 400 years old.or older 
which have no sign whatever.of-durns, or grand old firs showing charred 
bark. standing thinly scattered among a new generation ‘of hemlock and 
cedar possibly 200 years of.age, ‘none of which show the scars of a fire. 
Still older signs are Pieces of charcoal found under. the soil in certain 

a a pr en 


Whether there hag ‘eisen a “vast fire that swept the West Coast, no 
one can says It is nore probable that there have been many smaller fires 
at various times. The wettest-place on the Coast shows the scars of for- 

_est fires, however, and in a season dry enough to burn this district the 
balance of the Coast timber must have deen in great danger. 


Fir seed cannot germinate: in the damp mantle of mould anal moss 
~hi- = always to be found under a heavy stand of any species of timber, 


iu a usvy stand of either fir or mixed species, reproduction is consist- 
ently hemlock. 


A burn will davariably grow a thick stand of young fir - mixed with 
alder if the soil is good, Among el4er. young firs grow tall and clean 
trying to gain the sunlight ecove the tops of the aljer, which grows 
faster, Eventually the alder id smothered out, leaving a thick stand of 
fir of: medium size and grade. If there is no alder the fir grows limbs 
from the ground up, and as the trees Uccome large the bottom limbs die and 
drop off, leaving knotty trunks. This resvlts um ucliy in a stand of small, 
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knotty timber with much rot. But the new generation grows tall and clean 
of trunk, seeking sunlight through the tops of the older growth. 


As the mould and moss accumulated under the fir in the Coast for~— 
ests hemlock encroached and eradually took full sway, with a scattering 
of fir and an occasional cedar. A few exceptions to this rule include 
gravelly hillsides with south slopes where hemlock, having only surface 
roots, cannot gain.a footing. 


Certain burns that never reproduced timber were called natural 
prairies by the settlers, but are really areas which the Indians made 
their homes and over’which they ran fires time and again. On some large 
areas Of logged-off land no reproduction of conifers occurred, obviously 
because small tracts were burned over as they were logged, each new fire 
sweeping over the- ore ‘burn and killing all the seed that had germinated. 


White pine is ‘found quite commonly at an elevation of 3,000 to 
4,000 feet on the Coast, usually’in a dwarf stand of other species but 
(sometimes finely developed among ree firs and hemlocks. 


Red cedar grows everywhere from sea level to.4 000 feet up. Yel- 
low cedar never comes below an ‘elevation of 3,000 feet in Washington. 


Spruce propagates sail in heavy , rich soil. On open land it grows 


at a surprising rate but has. linbs. from the ground up. Among other tim 
ber it grows but little faster er than other species. 


Tree Census Completg@lin Southern Pine 


A detailed survey of the remaining timber stands in the Southern __. 
Pine producing territory, from North Carolina to Texas, has been complet=— 
ed by the Southern Pine Association for the second time.in five years. 
The results of this "census of the trees" have now been tabulated with’ 
sufficient completeness to indicate general conclusions in regard not 
only to the present forest area but also to the volume of lumber produc- 
tion that may be expected from this territory in fuvure years. 


The survey has shown that since 1919 the available stands of mer- 
chantable soythsrn pine timer have decreased from avout 2650 diilion 
board feet to 225 billion feet; and that producticn has increased to 
such an extent that the 1924 cut was approximately 16 billion feet, which 
is close to the maximum production for any year. 


Ae. 


New tree growth is estimated at about 7 billion feet a year, 
Since the averags annual cut during the period 191S5--1924 was 15 billion 
feet, this means a yearly redvction in tne timber stands duri ng that 
Period of 8 billion Feet. Peel ete cieniy ts ers, 

’ The oot ne of nev growth, “the spe ay indicates, is such that 
the: annual production of ‘southern pine will never fall below 6 or 7. . 
billion i'eet ‘a year; there is’ tis assured 4 perpetual. supply of south. 
ern pine, jn: volume at téast ‘eau. to-one+half ‘the presen -production, , 
and mich more than that when Stata and national reforestation programs 
now wider Way are. Taad.e. “fal ay ‘effective.—-Fold er of Southern Pine Asso- 


~ 
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control ce Western ern. Pine Bete. 

An* Se was: Sas ‘Yo. a Sera ; National Tovest = 
1920 to determine whether’ ‘direst. “‘controk. med sures against. an ‘endemic in-~ 
festation- of wostern-pineg deotles. would resvlt “in saving -endugh timber 
to pay currently. for -the work> (ardenie:: infestations. are now. considered 
to be those in which the insects are. kilsing animally less than one~half 
of 1 per cent of the stand or on’ the erating less than 100 poard feet per :» 
acres) The objectives of this project.were td Fedtied endemic loss of this . 
nature by diract. control: ‘measur e8, “consisting of cutting the infested 
trees and destroying | the insect broods in the bark: also, by. the same ~ 
methods to prevent. or forestall: epidemics arising from endemic condi— ad 
tions, -Aside’ from carrying. on” thig work with varying intensity ona ~ 
series of units, an analysis was made of. the. infestation 1 tenslen its, on 
check areas. oe no ‘control as we 8. econo, “ae Cues i 

“the Final: ‘results. af. “this” epithet will va available sometime 
in the year 1925, Data now on hand indicate that only, intensive werk, 
that is tha treating of ail infested trees that can tek ¢ locatad, ean ap~ 
preciably reduge endgmic tosses'and oliminate about 90 per cent. of tha 
seascnal, infestation.” Such-work ¢osts 32 to 45 stat per ‘acre. Frem 
the cost. figurss- ebtained from this experiment, stumpage. yalues must. 
range from $7 to $12 per M,B. Ma in order.. beet: ‘the Gost of the work-on ~ ° 
the right Side of the TesBeRs gees ORs ea h ip Bela, yee 


These Fosalts,: ae proven casctnstyaly, mill mods fy ‘the aged that ° ve 
has heretofore been followed..in the control of this beetle. Until the 5 
present time control work has been considered perranbos = directed. as 


an infestation in accessible timber where any ageressive tendencies 

- Were noticeable, even though losses were lew, It now appears that un- 
- less. less” expensive methods can be evolved, control work under present 
stumpage values of yellow pine in this district cannot bo applied to 


cc :-advantage except whére relatively high epidemic losses prevail. Where 
oi ;-annual losses are as high as 1 per cent of the stand a saving can be 
ics. @ffected by direct. control methods if stumpage values exceed $4.50 


: per M 


Erie County Keeps Elbert Hubbard's Memory Green with Trees 


The’ Hast’ Aurora Fish and Game Club ef Erie County, New York, 


--; annually celebrates Vay 7 as "Hubbard Memorial and Reforestation pay" 


= by. planting forest trees upon idle farm land. It planted 25,000 trees 
in 1923 and 52;500..in 1924, and several months.ago its plans for 1925 


..@alled for the planting of 179 ,000.. This mumber will be much increased 


by the time of planting, for the club committee has been actively sign- 
ing up applications. with owners of idle land. ; 


In order ta ostablish cordial caret iene with ‘the neighboring farmers 


a and to convince them that the reforestation of idle lands will benefit 


the entire community, the club has been presoriting illustrated talks on 


.£ -Lorestry at meetings of granges and other farmer organizations. Announce- 
‘ment is made at these meetings of the club's offer to furnish 500 trees 


and plant them on land belonging to any of its members, Membership costs 
$1.50. The club also agrees to provide additional. trees at cost, plus 

transportation from vies mun eny. to the farm, and to.plant them without 
 reharge. 


The trees are ee from the nursery of the New York State Con- 
servation Commission, and are planted through. the assistanos and coopera- 


©;..tion of the Boy Scouts.’ 


The program for 1925 was started last fall when the club had an 
exhibit featuring reforestation at the county fair in Hamburg, New York. 
The plan was then introduced te farmers and landownors, and initial ar- 
rangements were made for the ieee ee which has continued through 
the winter. 


The club has set as its goal the reforestation of every foot of 
waste or nonproductive land in Erie County. 


Redwood Grove Named for Dean Graves 


The Henry S. Graves Redwood Grove is to be established 10 miles 
south of Crescent City, Galifornia, in honor of the provost of Yale 
University and dean of the Yale Forestry School. The tract of timber- 
land acquired for the purpose consists of 157 acres and has a stand of 
about 12,000,000 feet of giant redwoods, besides other valuable forest 
growth, The purchase of the tract was made possible through the activi- 
ties of George Frederick Schwartz, member of a well-known family of lum 
bderman, and it is by his wish that the grove will be dedicated to Dean 
Graves. It is intended to complete the purchase of the tract in the 
near future and to make it a public park.—Yale Alumni Weekly. 
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4 tignere is no need. ~ state that payer more’ than < any. other raw 
matérial,. supplies man with. the: Means of Satisfying a great. many-of his 
“essential, requiretients. But.-certain- “trees on the other hand are. posi- 
“tively harmful. - There are some which; if approached foo near, ‘may end 
ovfe!s ‘existence. | A vegetable’ octopus in” South ‘America -erice Seay 
killed a naturalist. and hig dog, while thére is a 'cannibal' tree in 
Australia capable of trapping a man with its leaves and mangling the life 
out of him. The 'telegraph tree! of India also has electrical qualities 
which can kill a too—curious-person with a _ heart."—-Timber ‘Trades 
.Journal, London, No. 40. az 


» Weare pained to see’ our esbeomed- wish venitieians doditde the North 
_ American continent in the. above. observations. -Surely it has heard of 
our "sandbagger" “tree which. carefully, hoards its dead lower limbs” in 
erder to.drop a. devastatory eudgel upon an innoeént passerby. Then 
there is cur "kangarog" tree: whichis ‘chiefly peevish during cold, frosty 
weather. .If the Woodemin aitempts to f6ll one-in such a season and gets 
back of. the tree as it starts to fall, it is likely to kick back several 
‘feet and land him in the nearest hospital - or beyond. Fortunately a 
V-notch method of hobbling the kangaroo tres so it cannot kick back hag 
been devised; against the sandbagger troe no adequate protection’ except 
Leipcinaap ond rangion: has i hisen ‘developed. Lumber ‘World Reviar. 
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“A forest product of the utmost ‘iipor tance to human ty. is paper; 
and the largest user, importer, and. manufacturer of this product is tho 
United States. Uncle §am already uses 31 per cent of Canada's pulpwood 
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cut, 32 per cent of her pulp, nee 78 per cent of her newsprint produc— ies 
tion, also 10 per cent of Sweden's pulp and smaller amounts from other a 
We dew upon other nations for more than half of the wood represented 

in the paper we consume notwithstanding the fa® that our original for- 

ests, the finest in the world, contained more than enough for all con- 
ceivable needs of the country if only a portion of them had been prop- 

erly managed. Canada, our chief reliance for paper and paper materials, 

may soon have use for all her pulpwood forests. 


ee 


In Canada 90 per cent of the forests are publicly owned. In con- 


trast with this 53 per cent of the forest resources are publicly owned 
in Germany, 35 per cent in France, 24 per cent in Sweden, and only 20 
per cent in the United States. It may be questioned.if Canada's percent— 
age is unnecessarily high, but the United States needs a greater propor- 
tion of public forests. In Canada, so far, exploitation exceeds the 
amount expended upon the public forests; in the United States the expense 
to date exceeds the income. 


A significant "sign of the times" is reported from Bogalusa, La., 
where the Great Southern Lumber Company has abandoned for all time the 
use of its huge refuse burner,g*#4 to be the largest in the world. The 
company states that all its waste materials are now needed for the paper 
and pulp mills and other by-products industries centered at Bogalusa. 

The waste burner will be allewed to stand, however, as "a monument and 
memorial to waste." 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., has noti- 
fied the chief firewarden of Washington that packages of cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco prepared by it for shipment to that State hereafter will 
contain the following printed notice: "Help prevent forest fires. Be 
careful to avoid dropping burning matches, lighted cigars or cigarettes, 
and ashes from pipes where they might start a fire."-—Anerican Lumberman. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
"Save the Forest Week" Proclaimed for Canada 


By Royal Proclamtion the week of. Aprii 19 to-25 inclusive was 
appointed to be observed in Canada as "Save the Forest Week." Such an 
arnual coservance. is regarded as. one of the prinelnal developments of 
the movement Which. cares es in: Canada: only tast year. 


The statisti .cs of the somer att forest authori tied of the Dominion 
show that throvzn the occurrence of..forest.fires the-forest resources 
have suffercd enormous losses far excociine the depletion in timber 
wealth through legitimate cutting oparetions. 

The proclaration erm} sic. ed. ‘hat next to. aes the forest 
industries -const itute the most imoortant source of. Canada's. national 
income; and that according to the experience of all forest authorities 
in the Dominion the forest fire problem can be solved only with the 
full sympathy, assistance, and active sipport of all the peopie. Sug~ 
gestions were included as to the prscaul.cus which should be observed 
by scttlers and others engaged in the clearing of the land, by campers, 
and by timber operators.—-Natural Resources, Canada. 


dustralia Plants Large Acreage 


. “Tt is. slowly. ae, to ‘be Eee ae in Australia that there is 
very great necessity for the establishment of softwood reserves. The 
matter has for yéars received mich verbal attention, but so. far very 
‘little has been’ dohe in a practical way. The establishment of 40,000 
‘acres of pine resetves around Anglesg, Victoria, which has now been un~ 
dertaken, js the lergest softwood planting yet planned in Victoria if 
not in Australia. Parts not suitable for pines are to be planted in 
Wattle, and in some areas natural growths will not be disturbed. The 
-land to bé planted, which-is now practically a wilderness, will in about 
30 years time be a very valuable forest-area. The Victorian Forestry 
Department holds about 6,000 acres, the rest being held by the Lands 
Department. The director of the Victorian State Forest School, Mr. 

Ge Be Carter, received his training in Forestry in America. 


Robin Hood Oaks Still Grow in Sherwood Forest 
By Nelson Courtlandt Brown 


A recent visit to Nottingham and Mansfield disclosed the fact that 
many of the famous old trees which formed a part of the great Sherwood 
Forest in the days of Robin Hood. and his "merrie foresters" clad in Lin- 
ccin green are still standing. They are pointed out with a great deal 
of interest to all of the many tourists visiting ‘this beautiful region 


Which contains some of the best examples of old castles, deer parks, and 
estates of the English nobility. | 


Originally Sherwood Forest stretched from Lincoln on the east to 
Bakewell and Chetsvovth in Derbyshire on the west. Many of the original 
trees are still standing in Chetsworth Park and these are said to be some 
of the finest examples of remnants of the old original Sherwood oaks. 

The forest also stretches from eae on the sca to Sher itels on 
the’ north, 


as (ice ie lange of the famous axploits of Richard the Lion-hearted 
and his faithless brother King John this region has given way to great 
industrial and-agricultural development, and much of the original forest 
has deen, sacrificed to provide SEROUS, areas for the rapidly in- 


. ‘creasing Population, 


Robin: Hood and his merry band flourished in the years 1170-1200. 

Many old-historic nemes associated with their remantic:feats and exploits 
are still.in-use. Most of the. oaks which ‘Gomposed the original forest 
“are great gierled spezimens of the English white oak sametimes called 
the Peduncilate cak. Many of these old trees are named and bear little 
matkers placed to express their significance in connection with the life 
of Robin Hood. For example, one is known as Robin Hood's Larder, another 
is known as the Queen's Oak, and still another, in Thoresby. Park, as the 
Major Oak, The Wajor Oak is believed.to be over 1,000 years of age. It 
is hollcw, and it is said that 23. men have been ‘able. ‘to get into it at 
one time. Thovsands of dollars! worth. of steel rods ‘and chains support 
the widely branching limbs.. The Queen 0ak is one of the for trees still 

standing in England that’ were. described in the famous pomesday Book. 


_ The forest isa region of charming valleys, lovely rolling hill 
sidés, and ‘Prosperous, villegese: oe 


Qn: the Duke’ of: Portland's fame preserve iners is a large hotlew, 


oak where Robin Hood, is said to have murg, deer ani other garie which he 
poached from the king's domain. -'Infortunately thig fine old oak, although 


’ 5H 


| » Protected and .cared for.at- great. expense, is in the last stages of do 
--$érioration iand-will not long be available for the sia and delight 
OF eee, pee Ae HOTS 


cy ee 


- Near: ndwinstowe is another interesting grove of old oaks some of 
which: are said to be 1,700 or more years of age. 


oe Norway's Motual Forest Fire Insurance Prospers 


3 The Norwegian Forest Fire Insurance Company has made the follow-— 
ae rant for the year ending October 31, 1924: 
otath oe i A bten the necessary provisiens had been made.for special funds 
satisfactory profits resulted, all of which were transferred to the re~ 
serves of the company. The reserves have now been increased to 1,723,000 
crowns. (At the present rate of exchange the Norwegian crown is worth 
about 16 cents,). The insurance for 1924 amounted to 348,000,00¢ crowns, 
compared with 330,000,000 crowns in 1923. The company has extended its 
> -~.a@ctivities to every province in the country, and more than 70 per cent of 
‘all private forests in the southern section of Norway have been covered 
: by this insurance. (Forests in-the northern part of Norway are unimpor- 
.+-,feant. ) In addition to private forests the mjority of the municipal fcr- 
ests and 12 county forests have applied for insurance. 


Norway is no doubt the pioneer country in forest fire insurance. 
From its very start in that country forest fire insurance has been prof- 
itable to the stockholders. It should be emphasized that this is a mutual 
' undertaking. ; 


Canadian Air Service Protecting Forests 


The services of the Royal Canadian Air Force are being used by the 
Forestry Branch of the Dominion's Department of the Interior to a large 
and ever-increasing cxtent. During the year 1924 the Air Force devoted 
practically as many heurs of-flying to forest protection as to distinctly 
military work. Forest reserves including over 3,000,000 acres of forest 
land Were covered twice daily by air patrols during the season of fire 
hazard. The success of these operations is proved by the fact that during 
the past four seasons no fires originating in the reserves have got beyond 
control of the nearest district ranger. This work called for 345 hours 
flying during the season. 
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«In, Manitsba.an area of 40,000,000 .acres was under . observation . 
fren: “the two, Air, Force. Stations at Victoria, Beach | and Norway House, poe 
requiring 1,010 hours flying. Here fire suppression “was under taken by 
air as well as fire—-detection work, the fire-figh ting ‘forces with their 
pumps.and gear being transported . £0. -the..scene of .the fire by. aire Jive 
seaspa‘s work has cpnclusively proved that in a. Temote and uninhabited 
arsa such as this both détection and suppression ¢an be “andertaken to~ 
the best advantage from the air. 

It is expected that a smaller machins of, lower oto omes than 
those now in wsé- or inciuded- sin ‘present: eonstruction-plans, which weuld 
De. cheaper to construct and. cheaper. tg. maintain, will be Aesop to 
perform firs-detection duties. Probably when wireless ‘intercomminica- 
tion is perfected and efficient patrol systems are available in the” ~ 
country. @ light. single. seater machine can. carry out these cuties at 
Very, erent ly reduced. CAS ste,--Iiustrated Canadian _ Forest and. Outdoors... 
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ees ee OL Sol Tot ato Comersta ae 

| a The British Mot corological: ‘Department ‘Yas ‘issued a warning that 
the year. 1925 willbe the, driest. of the century. .. This prodiction ” is. 
‘ based upon: a new. discovery. in. Tegard., to the close. connection oxisting 
between rainfall and. -the. frequency: of- solar prominences... ‘The latier . 
are explained to be tongues of flaming gas that dart out from the sun! s* 
surface, *seometimes to:a height of 250,000 miles and: at.a speed of more 
than-150: miles an hour... By three years study experts have learned that ~ 
“the interval. between the dates when these giant fireworks are’ most ac- 
tive has grown progressively shorter during the last half century, while 
the periodicity of wet years in Imgland has shown a corresponding change. 
The mathematical curves indicate-a-relationship that is too definite to 
be overicoked; and the experts assert that if any faith can be placed 
in the constancy ofthe: solar:prominences: ‘the year. 1925 should be a dry 
one for mngiand and a droughty one for the rest of the world. 


— eee 


” German scientists: ‘are. pageeted to have ‘found a way: to manufacture 
material closely resembling wool by chomically treating the ‘leaves ‘of 
“the Scotch” ‘pines It-is said “that: this nav substance’ can‘ be spun,” curled, 


and woven: One of the use8 to which 28 is “being pute is a stuffing for me 
mattresses. The aromatic odor makes the mattresses insect-proof and — 
also agreeable and beneficial to sleepers, especially patients in hos— 
pitals.—-Forest Leaves. 
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PERSONALS 


Paul. Dp. Kelletor,’ oe Director of Purchases and Sales for 
the Department of Agriculture, has just been appointed head of the Ex- 
_ tension Department of the New York State ee of Forestry-:+ Mr. 
Kelleter succeeds Mr. Earl S. Peirce, resigned... = 


Mr. Ketleter was graduated from Washington University at St. 
-Louis in 15G¢2 with the degree of B. A., and received the degrée of Mas- 
ter of Forestry at Yale in 1904, He ortered the Forest Servicé on July 
1;,°2904, as forest assistant and was for several years ‘in California on- 
asgea in special forest and marie, studios. .. In 1905 he was sént to the 
Slack Hitis::in South Pakota and Wyoming and directed the classification 
of timber and agricultural lands. In 1909 Mr. Kelleter was promoted to 
fone Supervisor. of the’ Black Hills National Forest, which comorises: 
1,250,000-acres. In this position he was responsibie for extensive Pe 
ee: and timcer utilizatienprojects and fire, protection plariss 
From 1910 to i9l2 Mr.- ‘Kelleter S@ived as represen tative of the Federal, 
Government:and chairman of “the _voard” to effact the exchange of scattered 
school sections belonging to south Dakota for a comact tract of land = 
now the — Dakota State Park,’ 


- 


Mrs Kelleter was a rheeD ete to Washington! th’ 1918 ‘to. ta ake charge 
ef the information work of the ‘Service, and in 4926 “‘becane Assi stant 
Chief of the Branch-ofi0peration. In. 1923 ‘the Secretary of Agriculture 
eppointed.djim Director of Purchases: and. Sales to organize and coordinate 
the purchase actiyities of the entire department to conform to the Te: 
quirements of the budgetary legislation of He Federal Government. 


. - 
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Dr. Perley Spaulding has been appointed forest pathoLegist for’, 
the Northeastern Forest Experinmeat Station. . His eppointmeat,-is‘oae Of. : .. 
the two nade possible this year, through: ‘an iner eae en gre of “the. appro=.¢* 
priations for pathol. osiecal works by the* “Bur cau of Ridtt Industry; 1D 
Spauldizg hag? tlong- been familias with conditions in the. region of the 
Northeastahatstaticn.end.is the world's foremost” ‘gethoritx on the white 
jina blister gis Which will for many years to come be one of tho vital 


problems of Now En giend forestry. 


~ 
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ie AG the thirteenth annual sai. of the New York State For- 
_ estry ‘Association, held in Albany, Representative John D. Clarke, well 


- known for his work in connection with the Clarke—McNary Forestry Law, was 


elected to the executive committee. J. R. Simmons, who had served the 
association as. saga and forester since 1919, was reelected for. the 
year aa 


See 


@ W. Re Seo has accepted the position of forester for Haiti un- 
5 der, the Ameriean Qccupation. 


_+% : 
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| ‘Thorvald ° ‘Ss. ‘Hansen- -is now an asciaace professor in the University 
of Minnesota and is in. change of ae ae ener eteat Station in Minne-- 
Sota s ues 


ee 


Professor R. C, ewig c Yale School of: Forestry, was Meets chair- 
man of the New Ragland Section of: tie Society of Amer -can Foresters at its 
recent annual meeting.” Tie newly elected. chairman o: the Central Rocky 
Mountain Section is f Professor. Gordon “Parker. of Colorado Springs. 


ed te 
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Aldo Leopold was made vice president Of: the: National Game confer 
ence, and a eee ae SEE in ‘New, York. ‘ 


Se re OT no oo) 


- Dean Huge Wipketworder of: gh ‘Department of porsatiy: University of 
Wines te 2) aces gees a visit to one Yale. Forest School. 


: Theodore C. Zschokke, Superintendent of Forests for Hawaii, finds 
his work interesting, worth while, and full of variety. He writes of in- 
specting a large tract now covered with thorny scrub which the owner wants 
to reforest. Since the place is swept by a strong trade wind, the owner 
is eager to plant trees having wind-borne seeds. 
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Fred A. Besley, State Forester of Maryland, has moved his office 
from the Calvert Building to the Fidelity Busiding in Baltimore. Besley 
is the oldest State forester in the United States in foint of continuors 
service in one State, and it is claimed that he is the only State forester 
able to deliver a 30-minute speech in 28 minctes. 


C. C. Robertson writes of a most interesting tour in India and 
Australia. In Australia he was impressed with the need for a really good 
forest school. 


Mr. L. C. Everard, formerly Chief of Publications of the Forest 
Service, has returned to the Service as Editor. Mr. Everard resigyued in 
1919 to accept the position of Chief Editor of the Department of Agricul— 
ture, and later engaged in publicity work for the War Finance Corporation. 
He has for some years been associated with Findley Burns in the printing 
and book-selling business in Baltimore as Vice President of the Medical 


Standard Book Company. 


Mr. H. N. Wheeler of the Forest Service has gone on a lecture tour 
through Connecticut and Vermont in which the State Foresters of these 
States are cooperating. He will return to Washington about May 5. 


a a ee ee 


At the "family meeting" of the Forest Service on April 8 Theodore 
W- Norcross gave a talk on national forest highways. His remarks were sup- 
Piemented oy a number of pictures and graphs illustrating the character 
and extent of the various types of roads in use and projected. 


Mr. W. Re. Mattoon of the Washington office of the Forest Service 
recently made an extended trip throogh fcuth Carclina, Georgia, aid Mis- 
Sissippi. An interesting feature of his trip wes the field demonstration 


meeting on the forestry tract of the sgrisuitural Tanoerimert Station at 
Summerville, South Carolina, where for i2 years the Iovecst Service and 


the State together have been experimenting ln natural and artificial re- 
forestation. 


Mr, Ellwood Wilson, Manager of woodlands for the Laurentide Paper, _ 
Commany of Quebec, visited Cornell University in March. He gave four 
iliustrated lectures on aerial photography and me apping of forest lands, — te 
and also discussed the use of the airplane in. forest fire: prevention ands 
control and in other lines of for est. management and: administration. ae 
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Dr. Arthur Koehler,.in.charge ofthe Division of- Wood Technoloay 


Of the U.S. Forest Products. Laboratory:, in:March-and:April visited a num- ~~ 


ber of the eastern forest schools to lecture on the work of the laboratory 
and the opportunities for research in forest products. Arrangements were 
made for him to spend three days at each of the following schools: Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, University of Michigan, Nev York State College. 
of Forestry, Cornell University ,- Northeastern. Forest: Experiment ‘Station, . 
Yale University. and. ‘Pennsylvania, State Goltege: 
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Sta. BISE FOGRAPHT ES,. 4 _AND PUBL ToArIoNS 


A 


ae a Beta t Books on flog este 


Common Forést Trees of Arkansas: How-to Know Them. By John T. Buchholz 
and VW. R. Mattoon. University of Arkansas College of Agriculture 
Extension. Circular. BBO eae ete see 1924. : 


Federa? _ Forest eee ses a and. Forest Recreation. By V. Rhoades. 
North Gar oLipa Geological and and | Economic Survey Circular: Now. 9. 
“Chapel Hill ’ ‘N.. Cs p 1924, Se Soe 


Forest Pl Plan’: -ng in the: Int ermouritain: Region. ° By C. F. Korstian and 


SPSS. Baker. U-. Sa Deptt. of Agriculture Bulletin teers Washing— 
ton, D. C. 1925. 


? 


oaks me 


Forest Research | Yanual;, “oanndian’ Dep't ts of the Interior, Forestry 
isc Branch: Ottawa, . 1925, see et 


Forestry in eanesoe: Canadien. oe of Statistics. Ottawa, 1925. 


~ 


Forest Research: ‘the ae ae Saud Development of North Carolina's 

Forest imiustries. BY. eds : Frovhisenam, Norvh So EaPERESS. Asso~ 
ciation. Wilmington, MN. °C. ,. 1924. ~ 

Forest Resources cf New Hampshire. New Hampshire Forestry Dep't. 
Concord, N. H., 1923. 


o> Dee 


Grazing Fees! Hearines, U.S: conzress, ES pour ae én Agriculture. 
Washing ton, De Ge z EIS SS rare Tae 


Growth of Eucelypiys. ip,daliforntn piiarbati die” “Ry. Metcalf.- 


“““Oaliforni Pugh sue ra. Exp eriment. Stavion ‘Bulletin 58. 
a cccie ae cat Ate 5. LS BAe tT UALS Se cise 
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Makine the Ferm Woedist Pay 


3 
Noho enema eno Beis Sa Sap 
“Forester puliétia Fis; Co 


as 
ie se 


tegze “Sbabion,. Fexas,«1924. 


n. Northesst- Texas’: Office of ae State 
z 


Manual of Forestry, Se ee Vol. 3: Forest Management, Including ~ 


Mensuration a and \ Vaivat1on by W. Schtich. Bradoury, Agnew, & Co. 
London, 1925. 
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Natural Resources of Quebec. Natural Resources Intellicgage Service, 
Ganadian pep! te otlthe Interior. Onvawant 924. 


Packing for Foreign Markets. By as ae Keeley. U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Trade Promotion Series No. 1. Washington, D. C., 1924. 


Practical Forest Management: A Handbook with Special Reference to the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. By C. G. Trevor and E. A. Smythies. 
Government Press, Allahabad, insta, 1923. 


Report ee the Year Ending June B05 1924, ie 
tion Commission. Meenas bois De GA, wees 


S. National Forest Reserva- 


Studies on the Spruce eee By Je M. ‘Swaine and Others. Canadian 
Dep't. of Agriculture Bulletin 37. Ottawa, eee 


State Forestry To-dav* Ceneral Foderation of Tometue Clubs, Homeenay 
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Committees Bailetin Be a evtevaile, Pa. , 1924 


The American Oaks. By W. Trelease. National ee. Sciences, 
Memoirs, vol.’ 20. Washington, OD: Coy 1924. 


Tree Protection Examining Board. Second Report. Covering the Three 
Years ‘Ending nding June 30, 1924... Connecticut es aD ee Soames 


poe E63. Gy Haven, Conn., 1924. 


The Rainbow Forest blantations: By HW Hicock, Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 262. New Haven, Conn., 1924, 


The Control of the Destructive Spruce Bark Beetle in Fastern Canada. 
By J. M. Swaine. Canadian Dep't. of Agriculture Pamphlet 48. - 


Ottawa, 1924, 
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Articles in Current Periodicals ~ 


A Report of an Investigation to Determine the Canse of the Death of Cer- 
tain Pines in the Southern States, From Alabama to Texas, During 
1924, by R. A. St. George, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, March el, 1925. 

Air Seasoning of Lumber in’the Inland Empire, by 5S. V. Fullaway, Jr., 
and E. E. Hubert, TIMBERMAN, March, 1925. 


aEGOe 


Adjustment of Stumpase Prices, in Long-Term Sales, by ‘T. S. Woolsey, 
- dts, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, March, 1925, 


A Key to the Identd fiéation: of Some Coniferous Seedlings, by C. G. 
_ Bates, | JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, March, 1925. roe ete 


- 4 ie scifi cation. of Growing. Tinber for Purposes, of. Taxetion and Ex- 


_emption, by. Fs ~ He “Foster, ae OF: THE NAT IONAL TAX ASSOC IAT ION, 
March, 1935, Z - 

_ Composition of the Oleoresin of Douglas: Fir} by H. K. Benson and D. F. 
McCarthy, mu eagwores AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, Feb., 1925. 


Examination Sf the i eeaved Tar from-the-Carbonization of Hard Maple, 
by L. F. Hawley and H.-N. Salderwood » INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEER ING 
CHEMISTRY, Feb. , i925. ihe 


ant Station Work in Leese States, by R. Zon, LUMBER WORLD: REVI, 
Pode » 10, 1925.7 


Sradeation in Forestry, by.Hy.S. Graves, JOURNAL OF FORESIRY, Feb., 1925. 


_ Economic Results of Improved Methods of Grazing, by Jy Hy Hatton, 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, March, 1925. 


Forestry and file. Farmer, by es 3. grocler, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, December, 
1924, 

Forest Depletion and Need for ee iy ea ty 5 E..G.. Griggs, TIMBEAMAN, 

Feb. 9 1o25. = é 4 2 

Flexible Rotatton jin (ee can Forest Organization, by B. + Kirkland. 
JOURNAL OF FORE STRY, aoraee 1925. 


Forest Types of the Hereresa Svamps, by. G.. Stewart, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
== —Web., 1925. CE tees | 


Fifty Thousand Bi tens by E. Te Allen’. AMER IOAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
“LIFE, March 192 ae 


Forest Menagement on Forest Eres by 3 We Bs Greel g , JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
= March 1925, se eke 


Forest Protecti font ‘Diseases, by E. P. Meinecke and J. S. Royce. JOURNAL 
of Forestry. 
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Forest Mensuration To-day, by D. Bruce and C. BE. Beohre. JOURNAL OF FOR- 
ESTRY, March 1925. 


C“ovane the Irees at Bogalusa, La., for Great Southern Lumb er Company, 
by J. K. Johnson. LUMBER MANURACTURER AND DEALER, Feb. 6, 1925. 


Grantland Forest, Dixicland's First Pine-Planted Woods, By WT. R. Mattoon. 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, Feb., 1925. 


Growth and Its Relation to Thinning, by C. H. Guise, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
Fob., 1925. 


Grazing in Pine Plantations, by J. A. Pope, JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, March 
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Gatheving and Extracting Red Pine Seed, by A. H. Richardson, JOURNAL OF 
FORESYRY, March 1925. 


How May, States Best Finance Forestry, by G. Vaughn, BULLETIN OF THE 
WATTONAL TAX ASSOCIATION, March 1925. 


Is There a Solution to our Forest Problem, by T. F. Hit, JOURNAL OF 
FORESTRY, Feb., 1925. 


humbleriovalasticse acme Lis ailon and Uses. hia Cr oem Memtin 
LUMBAR WORLD REVI, amon 2S, 2225. 
Measerement of ou ine Hlantation Plots, by G. A. Mulley, JOURNAL OF FOR- 


BSIRE, March, 1925, 


Our Imported S Ssvabegic Forest Products, by J. H. Pratt, MILITARY ENGINEER, 
March = ee L925. 


On the Trail of Vehogany by. T. He Gill, YALE FOREST SCHOOL NEWS, April, 
1925. ee 


: Ly 
“Putting our Idle “oa 


est Acres to Work, by W. B. Greeley, REVIEW OF RE- 
NVinvS, Feo., 1s ene 


Prospects of Paper. Making in the South, by A. Cary, LUMBER TRADE JOURNAL, 
March 1, 1925. 


Romances of Industry: Lumber, by W. Compton, AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, Feb., 
L925. 
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Results of Kiln mae Fir, by Oey Wy pene AUERICAN LUNSERMAN, Feb. 
WEBB? ee ; 


Revised Yolume Tables for Second Growth. Redrood, by Us Bruce and F. X. 
Schumacher , JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, Feb. X a Serer F 


Recr cational rane eatene te Bites cureae in the “hairondacks, by Be 
Marshall, JOUR! TAL OF FORESTRY: Feb., 19 925. 


Repairing Damage from Snow Bante by feng We “YWoss, ‘JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
March, 1925, ee ieee coos ee res 


State Forests and State Forest Parks for Recreational ee, by sons 
Stuart, FOREST LEAras: “Reb. S 1925." = 


, Sowing and. Planting Pines jn the ee by We R. SES Olts eer) 

LUBERMAN March ¥, _ 1925. "SLR <8 eee pve ts Eatee Bee a 

_ Silvicultural Practice in tie: United States Dante ihe Past Giarioe 

Be Century, ty” Je aN Prog ton ‘and’ Re he bagi JOURNAL OF a 
“March, 1925, ES iia a ae 8 ‘ 

The Forest Service is SS bo tts Job, oy ia ‘Be crochey, eae 
March 4, Pioe5: 4 ; oo: 7 

The Pisgnomie of esas in cack by B. Ret abert, Ue By; eo of eae 

*e cult oie JOURNAL OF et oun ees ‘Dec. 1, eee 


treosi A ae for Tiiktberma: uy Be Je: Hanzii, TOUR Tp “SULLETIN, 
De» eee . 
The Use of oa Wooa 4 in \ Bleached ‘Sulphite Pulp, by a De fue and C. J. 
Humphrey, PAPER MILL AND WOOD PULP NEWS, Jan. 31, 1925. 


The Work of Twenty-five Years in Retrospect and in Prospect, by C. D. 
Howe, ILLUSTRATED CANADIAN FOREST AND OUTDOORS, Feb., 1925. 


Tree Planting Along Boulevards and Major Highways, by R. J. Hayden, 
AMERICAN CITY, Feb., 1925. 


The United States as a Market for Tropical Forest Fraducts, by W. B. 
Greeloy, BULLETIN PAN-AMERICAN UNION, April, 1925. 
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The Business of Growing Trees, by 7. 3. Greeley, AMPRICAN LIM ERMAN, 
NiheGial, rates ALS AS) Dee ce aN 


The Need of. Porast Reacaron 4 in “the gee ieee Region, by 
de H, Pratt, SOUTHERN eT Mar ch hog L925. = 


The Properties and Uses or ficod Thal. Rolation ‘to’ hs Stracture, as 
FP. Groom, TIMBER TRADES SN March ae 1925. Tae pots) eee 


The Challenge of Voodless Lands, = yr 0. Howden: AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FORHSL LIFE, March, 1925. eels 


The Bogey cf Compound Interest, a q. Shepard, "JOURNAL OF FOPDSTRY, 
March, toes. 


Utilization and. Conservation of fie maabor. Senate ee me Hs eee 
SCIENCE, Jon. OF 4925, 


Use of Preliminary. Inpregmation. in Cooking Wood te the Alkaline preseee. 
by S. D. Wells-and Others, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, March 12, 1925. _ 
Weichts of Some South African Grown-Woots with Special Reference to the 


Eucalyptus, by Ne B.. kekbo and M. He Scott, SCUTH AVRICAN JOURNAL OF 
INDUSTRIES, January, 1925. 5 5 ee 


Wooden Overcoats, Being an Acéount of > Thirty Contutics of the Use of te 
Wood in Buriol Cases, by Rs K. Help Dea Sle, AMER ICAN- FORESTS aaa 
AilD FOREST LIVE, Fob. , 1925. Sar aber at 


What Forestry Policy Should California Adopt, by C. A. Schenck, CALIEOR— ax: 
NIA JOURNAL eB ENE nT ,. pels: 1o25. 


nee Your Tecesurs Tes boy T. 7. Horeress, SIE ce Aue March, 
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Publications Issued by the Forest Service from 
March 1, 1925, to April 30, 1925 


Department Circular 211, Government Forest Work, Revised, 1924. 

Miscellaneous Circular 31, Let's Know Some Trees. 

Forest Statistics - Intermountain District. 

American Forest Week (April 27-May 3, 1925). 

Miscellaneous Circular 39, Report of the National Conference on Utiliza- 
tion of Forest Products. 

Farmers! Bulletin 1428, Saving Livestock from Starvation on Southwestern 
Ranges. 
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